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ABSTRACT 

This study was conducted to describe the work 
experience being obtained by high school students and to relate that 
to educational and labor market outcomes. A special emphasis' of the 
study was to determine if school .supervision or. monitoring has aqy 
apparent influence on the nature or outcomes of work experience. Data 
for £he study were obtained from the National Longitudinal Surveys of 
Labor Market Experience, New Youth Cohort, and from high school 
transcripts. The study found that about two-thirds of all students 
held jobs while in high school, most of. which they ^obtained on -their 
own. Although most of these jobs were at low skill levels—such as 
in-service, labor, or clerical occupations — jobs that were school 
supervised as well as jobs held by students with concentrated 
patterns of participation in vocational courses were usually at 
higher skill levels, especially for women. Through regression 
analysis, it was determined that work experience has either no effect 
or a slightly posit'ive effect, on grades. It was also found that there 
was some tendency 'for young people with part-time jobs in high> school 
to have more school problems or delinquent behavior. Although work 
experience did not yield a consistent pattern of relationships with 
post-high school earnings, it dicl contribute to higher rates of 
employment for graduates. The study concluded, that school supervision 
of work experience appears to achieve some equity for minorities and 
females as well as some training objectives. Recommendations were 
made to continue to emphasize work-study programs and for schools to 
use work experience to enhance students' education. <KC) 
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% 

Major technological, political, and economic trends in the 
United States ^re influencing vocational education and moving it 
toward more cooperation with employers* In the coming years, * 
increasing "numbers of students are likely' to receive vocational 
preparation iji work settings under the joint supervision pf their 
scho.ols and their employers". 

The present study was conducted to provide a description 
of the work experience" current ly- being obtained by high school 
students and to relate 'that to educational and l^bor market out 7 
comes. A •special emphasis of this Study was to determine if 
school supervision or monitoring has any apparent influence on 
the nature or outcomes of work experience . 

The study was conducted' using data from the National Longi- 
tudinal Surveys bf Labor Market Experience,' New youth Cohort (MLS 
Youth) . This is a continuing v study being conducted by the Center 
for Human Resource Research, The Ohio State university, with pri- 
mary support from the U.S.. Department of Labor. Under a coopera- 
tive agreement between the Center for Human Resource Research, and 
the National Center,, high school transcripts were collected and 
added to the NLS , Youth data bas^. This addition permitted a more 
precise classification .of participation in vocational courses and 
better estimates of the effects of this participation. 1 

„ The National Center wishes to express, i*£s appreciation 
to Michael Borus, Director of the Ceater fo^ Human. Resource 
Research, for his cooperation in this effort, and to the Office 
of Vocational and Aduit Education, Ij^S. Department of Education, 
for its funding o' the collection of the' transcripts and the 
analysis of, the 'NLS Youth data.' / • , 

' The present study was cohducted in the Evaluation and 
Tolicy Division of the National Center unde^ the direction of 
N.L. McCaslin, Associate Director. The project was directed by 
Morgan Lewis, a psychologist;, who was primarily responsible for 
chapters^ and 5 of the report. Also participating in *the 
project wore John Oardneir, an economist, who prepared chapter 
3 and 4, and Patricia Seit::, a sociologist, who wrote chapter. 2. 

V 1 

* « 

The National Center and the authors wish to express their 
appreciation to the individuals who reviewed a preliminary draft 
of the report: Morris Horowitz, Professor ot Economics, Worth- 
eastern Univeristy; Stanley Stephenson, Professor of Economics, 
Pennsylvania State University; Ernst Stromsdorfer , Vice-Presi- . 
dent; ftfot Associates; and Roy Sutler and William Hull, Research- 
Specialists at the National Center. The authors appreciated 
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their careful reviews and suggestions but absolve them of any 
responsibility for the final report. 

Th<§ conscientious work of Debopah Anthony, and Sherri Trayser 
in 'the typing of the fin^l report, and the careful editing of 
Catherine King-Fitch and Janet Kiplinger are also deserving of * 
recognition. 



Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director , 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education " 
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. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

For more than a decade, work experience ' for 4 students in high 
school has been advocated as a means of easing the transition 
from education to employment* "Young people have been increasing^ 
their participation in the labor force for an even. longer period. 
Several studies have related work experience ' to labor market 
experiences after high school, but few h.ave analyzed the nature 
of>,work Experience itself* This, study examined both the jobs 
hel<i while in high schobl. and the characteristics of the students 

- who held them* The major question of the study was whether 
school supervision of jobs influenced * the nature of work experi- 

s ence and its apparent educational and'labpr market effects. 

The study used data from the National Longitudinal SurVeys 
of Labor Market Experience New^Youth Cohort (NLS Youth). A sub- 
sample was selected of 285 7 respondents for.Vhon the most accu- 
rate information was available on working in regular jobs while 
in high school (not summer or odd jobs)* These respondents were 
classified into one of four' , work experience categories: (1) held 
only school-supervised*' jobs ; (2) held only nonschool-supervised , 
or outside, jobs; (3) held, botlv school-supervised and put3ti.de 
jobs; and (4) held no regular jobs* Additional analyses were ma.de 
using information from high school transcripts on credits 
received for cooperative education or work-study courses *. 

- i? 

Mature of Work Experience 

About two-thirds of all students held jobs while in high 
school, most of which they obtained on ffheir'own . Only about 
15 percent heUKjobs that were somehow related to their schools 
through programs^ such as cooperative education, work-study, or 
government programs "for the disadvantaged • Individuals with 
certain characteristics were less likely to h^ve held jobs. 
.These included females, minority groups members, individuals , 
from families of low socioeconomic status (SES), and individuals 
who livecl in rural areas and in the South'* Women who had child 
care .responsibilities were also less likely to have held jobs* 
Students who had taken concentrated sequences of vocational 
courses were more likely to have held jobs and especially likely 
to have had school-related jobs. „ f 
* 

, The kinds of jobs held while in high school were predomi- 
nantly at low skill levels* Half of the jobs held by men were, 
service or laborer occupations,. Two-thirds of women's jobs were 
in the service and qlerical categories. School supervision of 
employment -and concentrated pattern of participation in voca - 
tional courses were associated with holding jobs at higher skills 
Level, especially for women" ! One- third of all school-supervi sed 
jobs were with government employers, compared to only 4 percent , 
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of nonschool-s.upervised' jobs . Most of these government jobs, 
however, were in government programs for young people from 
economically disadvantaged families. Over half of all jobs were 
in trade. 

On the average, students who held jobs worked about twenty 
hours per weeK* Men worked apuut two houra more than women, and 
students in school-supervised jobs worked about two hours more 
than those in nonsupervised jous . The average wage for jobs held 
by men was $ % 3.15 per hour and $2-97^per hour for jobs held by 
women. The-re was no difference between the hourly wag,e sfor 
school-supervised* and nonsupervised jobs for men, but there, was 
"a twenty-seven cent difference in favor of school-supervised jobs 
for wora^n. « ^ * 

Outc omes A ssociated with V 7o fk Experience 

There /is a Tair body of evidence th$t work experience in 
high school is associated with an easier transition into regular 
employment after high school/ Recently, some questions have, been 
r*aised about potential negative cqnsequences^ of part-time employ- 
ment. This study examined the relationship between work' experi- 
ence and high school grades and involyernent in. school problems *6r- 
delinquent behavior,. Regression analyses were conducted on the" 
net effect *qf. work experience on grade point average (GP/0 and ' 
class rank. The^ regressiQn analysis . controlled "for background 
characteristics** such a^s'sex, race, family SES, and patterns of 
participation in .vocational courses.. For men, there were no" 
significant relationships between the work .experience categories 
and the two measures of grades. For women, there'* were conflic- 
ting results: work experience had a negative relationship with 
GPA but a positive relationship with class rank, pf the^ two 
measures, class- rank is the better indicator of. relative perfor- 
mance sincQ it is less sensitive to differences in grading 
'practices across schools and skewn,ess in the distribution of » 
g r ad e s . T hese findings suggest that work experience has ei t her 
no effect or a slightly positive effect on grades . 4 ~ 

Therg was some tendency for yountj people whb held jobs wfoile 
in hiq.fr school to report more school problems, such as cutting 
classes or suspensions, or delinquent behavior such as shop - 
lifting or using marijuana . Information "on these Activities had 
been collected by means of a confidential questionnaire that the 
^respondents completed and sealed in an envelope. * In many cas'es 
the differences between those who held jobs and 4 those who. did 
not were npt large. Nevertheless, on eight separate measures 
of school problems and ^delinquent acts,, those who held t jobs 
tended to display higher levels of troublesome bohravior. "The 
work experience group most likely to report protSiems was~ made 
up of young [beople who had. held both school-related^ jobs and jobs 
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they had obtained on their own ♦ No apparent explanation was 
evident as to why this* particular group should be so much more 
Likely to report problem behavior. 

Vfork experience did no t : y ield a con sis tent pattern of 
relations hips wTt h mcasures^of post-high ~school\ecrrriings . Fo r 
hourly earnings most of the relationships were not significant. 
Work ex perience did, however, have strong and consistent rela- 
tionship with post-h i gh school employment . All categories of 
work- experience were fotind to be associated with fewer weeks of 
unemployment after high school in the twelve months prior to the 

interviews . * ^ 

* - 

Conclusion s and . Implications 

School supervision of work experience appears to achieve 
some eq uity 'objectives : ~ participation of minorities and those 
from disadvantaged backgrounds was higher, and the pay received 
by males 'iand females in school-supervised jobs was eqj^l . School 
supervision also appear s to achieve so me training objectives : m 
the, occupationalv-categories and skill levels of students who 
held school-supervised jobs tended to be higher than those in 
jobs students obtained on th£ir own. This was especially true 
for women because of the -number who worked in school-supervised 
clerical jobs. Furthermore, work experience while in school 
tends to ? r educe unemployment after high school. Many of those 
who acquired their work^ experience, in a school-supervised job may 
not have had jobs without school invblvement . 4 School involvement 
thus appears to make labor market' experiences more similar for 
racial ant] gender groups, especially for the jobs they bold yhile 
in school. 

* 

Kven if these effects are not as ^strong after* hiqh school, 
they are a step in the right direction. These results suggest- 
that school-supervised work experience should continue to empha- 
size and strengthen equity objectives. Most of the young people 
who are employed in jobs while in high school do not neSd school 
assistance .obtain their jobs. 

On the basis of these conclusions the following recommenda- 
tions appear warranted: 

1 . . WorV-stu dy programs should be continued' and 

emphasized. Those individuals who have difficulty 
ob ta i n i ng "em pi oyme n t can fe^enefit from"" school 
involvement, and it is toward them that the 
strongest school efiorts should be directed. 
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2 . Cooperative vocational e<fucat<lon programs should 
ensure placement in jobs related to training . 
Coordinators for cooperative vocational programs 
should seiek only jobs that offer opportunities for 
training-r elated employment. 

* 3 . School should assist all students" who hold jobs - 

while in high school, whether, /through school programs 
or not, to use, their work axp^rience to enhance 
their education" ! Schools sh'c/uld keep a regular 
record -of work experience apquired by students 
.and provide opportunities for. individual" or group 
counseling of problems encountered 'in work settings,. 
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CHAPTER 1 f 

v 

f INTRODUCTION 

• 7* 

One of the main emphases in public education since the 19 70s 
has been to enhance the relationships between education and work. 
The' most visible reflection . of this emphasis -has been the career 
education movement. \ In the first half of the 1970s J$\e leading 
spokesperson for career education, Sidney Marland, $pld tfte 
highest federal office for education, first ^s commissioner and 
later-as assistant secretar^rrfo r rtlu <5^tlo n . - A ... survey in the mid- 
1970s *( McLaughlin 1976)' indicated that the basic approach of 
career education—emphasizing the relationships between education 
and work in all .subject areas— has .been accepted, if not fully 
implemented, by most elementary and secondary schools* The most 
direct way to emphasize educat ion-work relationships is to pro- 
vide work experience for students while they are still in school. 
Five national panels that were convened during the 1970s to 
examine the education of adoloscents advocated less reliance on 
classroom .instruction and more reliance on community involvement, 
either in a paid or voluntary work setting.* Some recommended j 
that all classroom vocational instruction be replaced with on- ^ * 
the- job skill training. 

Improved preparation for work, however, was not the primary 
basis of the proposals to increase work experience. The five 
panels cited were in general agreement that current practices in 
secondary education cause a period of enforced dependency that 
deprives adolescents of opportunities to assume responsibili- 
ties. Work inherently involves responsibilities and tl\e extent 
to which these responsibilities are fulfilled has consequences 
for others as well as the workers, themselves. WoVk experience 
w.hile in high school, therefore, is proposed as a natural antir 
dote to overcome this enforced^ dependency. 

The major current programs to provide school-supervised worX 
experience are work-study and cooperative vocational programs. 
Although the differences between these programs in actual prac- 
tice are often difficult to detect, they are different in con- 
cept. Work-si^udy is usually designed to^retain school-alienated 4 
young people by providing part-time jobs during school hours., 
Work-study students typically receive instruction in job search 
and retention skills, such as how to fill out a job application 



*Panel on Youth of the President's Science Advisory Committee 
(1973), The National Commission on the Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion 1973), National Panel on High School and Adolescent Educa- 
tion (1976), Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Educa- 
tion (1979), and National Comnission on Youth (1980). / 
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anJ how to get along with a supervisor* m These programs usually 
do not attempt to teach specific occupational skills. Coopera- 
tive vocational programs, on the other hand, are intended to 
teach such skills by relating classroom instruction with on-tne- 
. job experience • Uncler the supervision of both the school and the 
'emoloyer, students are placed in part-time jobs that allow them 
t< practice relevant skills and to learh new ones. 

There are few reliable data on the number of students in- 
volved in -these programs* Students in cooperative programs that 
receive some of their fading under the ypcational Education ^Act 
of 1963^ as ^mended, are reported to the Vocational Education • 
Data System Operated by the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics -(1982), During the 1979-80 school year, - there were 595,633 
^cooperative students reported at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels. These represented 10 percent of the 5,979,508 
enrolled in occupational ly specific programs. These ar-e programs 
^designed' to teach occupational skills in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades and at the posts'econdary level. There is no data system 
that reports the number of students in work-study programs. 

Tl^e data suggest .that more students obtain part-time jobs 
witnout assistance 'from their .high schools than through school 
programs. A survey conducted. in 1980 for the, new national 
longitudinal study, High School and Beyond, found 63 percent of 
seniors held'' jobs ^outs ide of school ( Lewin-Epstein 1981). In 
,t-hat same ye ax, the Bureau of L,abor Statistics reported that 44 
percent of males a'nd 41 percent of females who v:ere sixteen 8m d 
seventeen years old and enrolled in school were also active labor 
force participants (U. S. Department of Labor 1981). Tf^nd data 
are available for young people of this age for approximately 
thirty years, and they indicate a steady increase in the percen- 
tage of high school students who were also working or seeking 
wo rk . 

Young people are obviously not waiting for the high schools 
to implement the increase in community involvement recommended 
by the national panels: ^ High school students are seeking and 
obtaining jobs on their own. Most of the research evidence sum- 
marized in the literature review supports the action^ of these 
students. With one notable exception, this research in5icates 
that students' benefit - in a number of ways from working while in , 
school.* Th-is evidfence is reviewed, and then the objectives and 
procedures of the 'present study are discussed. 



^ Recent Research on Work Experience v 

The most extensively studied form of work experience is the, 
Experience-Based Career Education (EBCE) model. EBCE combines 
community placement in unpaid work settings 'with classroom 
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instruction that is specifically related to tasks performed in 
the community placements. Crowe anil Adams ( 1979) summarized most 
of the major evaluation studies of EBCFJ and concluded that it 
appears to contribute to students 1 knowledge about and ability to 
plan for their* own careers. LBCIi was also often- found to contri- 
bute to self-awareness, maturity, and the ability to accept re- ^ 
sponsibility. Students, parents', and .community resource people 
were generally very positive toward the program. These result^ 
were obtained at no cost, to the students' performance in reading 
and computation skills* In some studies, EBCE participants actu- 
ally improved their performance on achievement tests more -than 
students in comparison groups without school-supervised work 
experience. , »< <T „ . " 

It' these benefits from CliCE had any l6tig-term effect, it 
would be expected that they would be revealed in post-high school 
follow-ups. Unfortunately a search of the ERIC data base in 
November 1982 yielded no such follow-up studies of EBCE. 

There are post-high school follow-ups of the more tradi- 
tional work-study and cooperative education programs . Nine 
such studies were identified for this review, and in three of 
these, ( Stromsdorf er and FaclcLer 1973, Meyer and Wise 1979, 
and Stephenson 1981,) the researchers found earnings advantages 
Associated with having been in work experience programs . 
Stephenson (1979) alsajias found work experience while in high 
school. to be associated with less unemployment following gra- 
duation, Lewis et al . (1976) and Horowitz and Herrnstaclt (1979) 
did not find these benefits but did find that former cooperative 
students were mor*e likely than other vocational and general 
students to'" obtain jobs that were related to their high school 
training and to enter these jobs immediately after graduation. 
Cooperative students were also more likely to obtain on-the-job 
training. other: studies by Walsh and Breglio ( 1976) , • Frazier 
(1931), and Brailsford (1982), using outcomes such as earnings, 
employment, and employer evaluations, found no significant dif- 
ference between work experience (primarily cooperative education) 
students and the groups to which they were compared. 

Overall, the studies reviewed reflect a pattern of some ad- 
vantages associated with wo-rk* experience or no significant dif- 
ferences. None of the studies indicated any significant disad- 
vantages associated with work experience while in high school. 
The one exception to this general pattern is a series of papers 
by Greenberger and Steinberg (1901) that have tended to stress 
the negative effects of working while in school. These papers are 
based on a sample of 531 tenth and eleventh grade students from 
orange County, California (212 workers and 319 nonworkers). Data 
Crom these students have shown that working is associated with 
less school involvement and lower academic performance; increased 
use of alcohol, cigarettes, and marijauna; greater exposure to 



Various forms of occupational deviance -(such as giving away goods 
to friends or taking ' things for oneself); and increased cynicism 
about the intrinsic value of work. * • 

Greenberger and Steinberg's findings may be at variance , 
with conventional wisdom merely because other^ investigators have 
not made as caiefnl an attempt to examine the negative aspects 
associated with working. The present study -uses information from 
the National Longitudinal Surveys New Youth Cohort data base to 
examine some of these negative aspects as well as the benefits " 
associated with employment 4u school-supervised jobs and in jobs 
young people obtain on their own. The remainder of this chapter 
discusses the objectives and procedures of the study. 

> Tne 1 'resent Study 

v ■ * . } 

The '.major question that the 'present study addressed is 
whether school supe ryision_ot part-time work has any influence 
on work experience, $>o the students who work in school-', 
supervised" 5obs differ from students who obtain part-tame jobs on 
their own? Do the kinds of jobs these two groups get differ? . 
What are the post-high school effects associated with holding 
school- supervised jobs, other- jobs, or not working at all while 
in high school? These are the main questions that this report 
addresses. The specific objectives of the project were as 

fol lows : . . . 

1 . To examine the characteristics ,of individuals - 
who held jobs while in high school and the . 
nature of jobs they held ' ' 

2. To isolate the independent effect of high school 
.work experience on subsequent employment _ 

3. To determine if school supervision enhances the positive 
effects of .work experience during high school 

From a policy perspective, the third objective is the most 
significant. School supervision must* add to the positive effects 
associated with work experience if it is to be justified.- If 
school supervision does not contribute some extra value, educa- 
tion and society are better served by encouraging young people 
to obtain jobs on their own, thereby . saving the costs of pro- 
viding school supervision. 

Data A nalyzed 

Tht* present study examined the effects of work experience, 
in general, and school-supervised work experience, in particular, 
using- data from the National Longitudinal . Survey of Labor Market 
Experience,' New. Youth Cohort ( N LS Youth). This section describes 
the overall data base, and tie. following section describes 
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the selection o£ the subsamplt used in the present study. The 
Center for Human Resource ' Research (CHRR) at The Ohio State 
University, with support from the -U.S. Departments of*La*bor and. 
Defense, initiated the NILS Yoiith interview data collection in 
1979, The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
with funding from the U.S. Department of Education, Office of ^ 
Vocational and Adult Education, and under a collaborative agree- 
went with CHRR, supplemented "the NLS ^quth interview data with 
the high school transcripts of the older members of the, cohort . - 
The merger of the two data sources was cos t-*ef feet ive* and pro- 
vided the best available information, base to examine the effects 
of secondary vocational educat ion 'on labor market experiences* 

■ * 
The NLS Youth is a national probability sample of 12,686 
persons who were between the ctgeis oif fourteen and twenty-one 
when originally selected for the survey in 1978* The sample was ^ 
drawn by a household screening process in thre'e stages: a dross- 
sectional sample; a supplemental] sample of blacks, Hispanics, and 
economically disadvantaged whites; and a sample of youth serving 
in the military- Both the cross-sectional and supplemental 
samples were stratified- by sex in order to obtain relatively 
equal proportions of men and wo^en. The military sample included 
an oversamplir g of women and was ' roughly composed of one-third 
women and two-thirds men- WeightiTng^ procedures have been deve- 
loped to compensate foE the oversampling of these groups-* 

NLS Youth respondents were first interviewed early in 1979- 
The data collected in the base year included background informa- 
tion about"- the respondent's family, schooling, and work history." 
In addition, data on current educat ional .and labor market activ- 
ities .were obtained- Follow-up interviews— wi th NLS respondents 
'were conducted in 1980, .1981, and 1982- (Data from the 1981 
interviews had not been integrated into^ the National Center *s 
data baseband the 1982 "data were not available for public use 
when the analyses in the present study were conducted-) Key 
questions relating to labor market and educational experiences^ 
and demographic changes (e.g., marital status.) were replicated * 
to provide continuity across the survey years. 

" e 

Weights were used in the cross-tabulations but not "in the 
regression analyses undertaken jin the present report. Where 
sample sizes permit, analyses -were done separately for men and & 
women and for whites, blacks, and Hispanics. In most cases, 
the sample sizes required that, blacks and Hispanics be grouped 
together and called "minority." This treatment combines racial 

*For a fukl description of tho sampling design, weighting proce- 
dures,^ and a descriptive anal/sis of the first year's data, see 
Borus et al. , Youth Knowledge Development Report 2.7 Findings of 
th e National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans, 1979 ^(1980). 




and ethnic characteristics in a way that is not ideal. But 
social research has us'ed this combination of characteristics 
frequently, and the results here suggest that, in most respects 
blacks and Hispanics are more lite each other (in their lab^r 
marked experiences) ' than either group is like whites. N " 

i 

The transcript collection r^|f fort was initiated* in 1980 when 
the high, school records for n^rsohs seventeen years of age and 
older were obtained/ Trans<2nc-ipts ^for NLS Youth respondents who 
were fifteen and sixteen act the tinp of the first interview were 
added to the data* files in 1931. The information ,gathered^#rbm 
the transcripts included the grade level at which a course was 
taken, a course code, the amount oz ctedit received, and the 
letter grade received for the" course. These data were then used 
to identify the patterns of vocational participation in high 
school to enable a moire precise examination of the effects of 
vocational training on the labor market experience's of youth. 

Selection of Sample for Present Study 

• * > 

The NLS Youth data set consists of respondents who ranged in 
age from fourteen to twenty-two as 9f 1979 and are, therefore, at 
^different stages of their life cycles. By/ May 1980, when the 
most recent interviews used in this- study were conducted, there 
was.no portion of the full sample for" which*, a complete work his- 
tory, of the respondents x high' school years was available. The 
problems that this limitation poses for analyzing high school 
work experience are best illustrated in figure 1. Each of th6 
nine solid diagonal lines shows the relationship of age to calen- 
dar time for a group of respondents. The numbers at the right of 
each lirie show the sample size in the NLS Youth for that age 
group. ^For example, ther^ are 950 respondents Who were approxi- 
mately -fourteen years old in May 1979. Each line can be used to* 
determine the availability of data for respondents at various 
ages and times. Because only the first two rounds of interviews 
(May 1979 and May 1980) are used here, no information on life . 
histories after May 1980 is available. t Moreover, detailed 
information is available only for jobs that respondents held 
after January 1, 19,78. Respondents were asked less Retailed 
questions, however, about any cooperative education, work-study, 
or government-sponsored jobs that they held before January 1, 
1978. It is possible, therefore, *to identify schpol-supervised 
jobs % that were heldl.be fore January 1, 1978,- but not outside jobs 
that* respondents left before -that date. The' rectangle bounded 
by ages fourteen to eighteen and dates of January 19 78 and May 
1980 show the availability by age group of information about 
respondents 1 years in high schoqjl . 

v The problem In drawing inferences from, this sample about 
high school work experiences in the youth population at large 




Figure 1. Data available from NLS Youth Sample through second round of interviews, May 1980 



should now be dear. For at* least the three oldest age groups, 
the frequency 'of holding jobs that were obtained without any 
school involvement is biased downward (censored to be zero).. 
For the middle t.hree age groups, that same frequency is again* 
biased downward (but not restricted to zero) to the extent that 
students held non-sahool-supervised jobs in their early years of 
high school , (before 19 7&). 'The three youngest age groups had not 
completed high school by May L98Q. The frequency* of holding any 
jobs, while attending high school is biased downward for them to 
the extent that jobs gre'held dqring the junior or senior years 

•in high school. Data from the High School and Beyond survey 
(Lewin-Lpstein, 1931) suggest that, because seniors are much mo^ 
-likely than sophomore's to work, the bias is more serious for the 

*6hree youngest age groups than it is for the middle three age 
groups. Among the three middle age groups, information on some - 
post-high school jobs is 'available only for the twp older ages 
(nineteen and twenty as of May 1980). Only for those twd age 
levels can estimates be made of the effect of high school work 
experience on post-high school labor market outcomes. 

These limitations on data availability and the problems 
^associated with them led t^he project staff to select two differ- 
ent subsamples of the NLS Youth to analyze. For analyses in 
which the respondent rather than jobs was the fdcus, most of the 
respondents cajne from two age groups--ttiose who were approxi- 
mately nineteen or twenty years old as of May 1980. This is the 
subsample for which the downward bias in estimating frequency of 
working is likely to be* smallest. For analyses of the types of 
jobs held by students while in high school, all jobs reported by 
respondents during their period "in the rectangle" are used. 
Thus, any jobs reported in the interviews as held between January 
19 78 and May 1980 during months when the respondents were attend- 
ing high school are included. This means that the three oldest 
age groups cannot contribute observations to this subsample, and 
other age groups have varying opportunities toj contribute . But 
these limitations do not bias any inferences Concerning the types 
of jobs held while in high school from 19 78 through May 1980. 

Methods of Classifying Respondents 

The work experience of students was classified by two 
methods. The first classification method depended completely 
on, interview information; the second method combined information 
from the interviews and the transcripts. The standard caution 
applies, of course, to extrapolating results from 1978-80 data 
to later years. 

In bo£h' methods the jobs £hat respondents reported in the 
1979 and 1980 interviews were classified as being held while in 
high school or after high school. Any job that respondents 
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begem at !*>abt one month befoco they last attended high school* 
was classified as a job held In high school Also jobs that 
began between May and TVugust uid envied between June and September 
of the same ye^r were summer jobs and were*not classified as hig«h 
school jobs for this analysis, • % 

4 High school jobs were further divider] into' two mutually 
exclusive groups: school-superVised (or related) jot^s and all 
other ( nons^upervised or outside) jobs* School-supervised jobs 
included both those that. were identified as part of a coopera- 
tive .education ^or" work-study program and those government- 
sponsored jobs fOr the disadvantaged that wete explicitly iden- 
tified by respondents as being jpart of an "im-school" program , - 
Two-thirds of these school-supervised jobs were*in the community 
with private business 'and industry. The government-sponsored 
jobs could be identified separately, and these represented 28 
percent of all .school-supervised jobs , * 

The first method of classifying respondents defended en- 
tirely on which kinds of high school jobs they held. Four 
categories of respondents were identified:" 

1. Those who hold only school-supervised jobs < 

2. Those who held both supervised and outside jobs 

3. Those who held only outside jobs 

4. Those wljo held no high school jobs of eitjier type 

The second method employs the transcripts to identify 
participation in cooperative education or work-study programs 
for high school credit. Respondents with incomplete transcripts 
were placed in a separate category. The transcripts identify 
separately Credits in work-study progroiPS and ip each of six 
areas, of cooperative education. Respondents who took credits in 
more than one area of cooperative education were classified in 
that area in which they had the most credits. Respondents who 
had credits in both -work-study and cooperative education are 
labeled "multiple," Respondents with full transcripts who' had no 
credits in either work-study or cooperative education were class- 
ified, according to the first method described, as having had 
either non-school- supervised jobs or no jobs while in high 
school . ^ * 



Patterns of Participation 

Transcript data were used by Campbell-, Orth, and Seitz 
(1931) to classify persons into different patterns of partici- 
pation in vocational education. This method is preferred over 
% both self-report of high school curriculum and administrator 



*Kither gr adua t ion' da te or date of dropping out, 
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classification because it reflects the variability within the 
vocational education experience. In most previous studies, all 
students, who reported that they hard followed a vocational program 
or who were classified as vocational, by school administrators 
were treated as *a homogeneous group. Some studies have allowed 
for variations in vocational progratn-^rea or for the difference 
between courses related or not related to later jobs. For the 
present study vocational credits, as indicated on the transcript, 
were used to develop indices of involvement in secondary voca- 
tional education.* 

The patterns of participation were first developed by opera- 
tionalizing fiv.e descriptive concepts that reflect different " 
aspects of vocational course-taking. Briefly, the descriptive - 
concepts include ( 1) the number of credits received in voca- 
tional courses in the program area of specialization; (2) the 
number of program areas in which vocational courses were taken; 

(3) Ifine number of years daring which the specialty was pursued; 

(4) the number of vocational credits in the ^ program area that 
were determined to be supportive of the specialty area; and 

(5) a scaled measure of whether the specialty was pursued in 
the eleventh and/or twelfth grade. A student's area ^Df special- 
ization was defined as the program area (e.g., distributive edu- 
cation, agriculture) in which at least six-tenths of the total 
number of vocational credits were received. 

These descriptive concepts were used to construct target 
profiles. The target profiles represented the set of scores 
hypothesized as most likely to be associated with each "pattern 
type. The transcript record was used to obtain a profile of 
scores for the descriptive concepts for each student. The actual 
case profiles were then compared to the target profiles, and 
assignment to a pattern was based on the Euclidean distance 
function.** A case was assigned to the pattern type from which 

*Seven subject matter areas were identifed on students 1 tran- 
scripts as vocational. These categories were agriculture, mar- 
keting and distributive education, health occupations, occupa- 
tional home economics, office occupations, technical education, 
and trade and industrial occupations. Techanical education was 
combined with trade and industrial courses, and the two are 
identified here as a single specialty area. A concerted effort 
was made to exclude from the vocational classifications such 
course areas as_ industrial arts, personal typing, and nonoccupa- 
tional home economics. 

**For a full description of the methodology and techniques used 
to construct and validate the patterns of participation variable, 
the reader is referred to the work by Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 
(1981). 
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it hud' thy Lo.ifat distance. The five pat terns were labeled Con- 
centrator,- Limited Concentrator, Concentrator/Explorer, Explorer, 
and Incidental/Personal\ ^ 

Concentrators take an average of six vocational credits over 
a three-year period. • Limited Concentrators generally take about 
half the number of vocational credits that Concentrators take, 
usually within a two-year span. The^next pattern group, Concen- 
trator/Explorer, is similar to the Limited Concentrator pattern 
except that the vocational course work is usually completed early 
in the high - school years. Students classified in the Explorer 
pattern pursue courses in throe or more program areas but do not 
achieve any level 1 of specialization.* In comparison, Incidental/. 
Personal students average less than a full credit and generally 
complete the worlc in a semester. 



TheW patterns were used in the analyses in place of the 
traditional curriculum descriptors of vocational, general, and 
college preparatory. Also, in order to evaluate how representa- 
tive the subs'ampl^J of respondents with transcripts was, persons 
for whom transcript data were either missing or incomplete were 
included in the analyses. This group was labeled "Incomplete 
Transcript." , - , * 



This report presents information on the kinds of jobs held 
while in high school and relates'this information to educational 
and labot market outcomes. The primary analyses are by the cate- 
gories of work experience described previously (school super- 
vised, nonsupervised , both, and no work), controlling for the sex 
of the respondents. Other analyses are by patterns of participa- 
tion in vocational courses. Chapter 2 focuses on the character- 
istics of individuals who worked while in school, Chapter 3 (4n 
the types of jobs they held, and' chapter 4 on the outcomes 

"*For the "convenience of " the reminder of this report the term 
"concentrator" is used in two ways. When the term is capital- 
ized--as in Concentrator, Limited Concentrator, and Concentrator/ 
p;xplorer--it refers to students who fit one specific program 
pattern. When the term is not capitalized, it refers to all 
students who fit any one of the three patterns just cited. 

There are too few Explorers to draw inferences concerning their 
behavior. Because they are very different from students in other 
patterns, however, they are shown separately in most tables in 
order to ayoid'the distortions tlvit would occur by including them 
in another pattern. The discussions of results that follow dis- 
regard the Explorer pattern unless otherwise noted. 




Organization of the Report' 
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associated with working. Chapter 5 summarizes the results in 
terms of their policy implications., 



A Note on Statistical Significance 

Chapters 2 and 3 are primarily descriptive, and tests of 
statistical significance are not reported in the tables. Any 
differences in percentage distributions discussed in the text, 
however, are statistically "significant at the conventional .05 
level and* l^rge enough to appear to have some practical impor- 
tance. For "comparisons of groups with ie.ss than 200 respondents 
in each, practical importance generally means a difference of 
about 10 percentage points. For larger samples, differences in 
the range of 5 |o 10 percentage points c.'e usually both statis- 
tically significant and' judged to be of practical importance. 
The regression analyses of outcomes associated with work exper- 
ience presented in chapter 4 are based on the conventional ordin- 
ary least squares procedures and interpretation. 
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CHAPTER 2 

STUDENTS WHO WORK 
AND THEIR EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 



The purpose of the analyses in this chapter is to compare 
the chardcteristics of students who held school-supervised jobs , 
and no n- school -super vised or outside jobs to students who had nc 
jobs while in high school. Students are compared *on a variety of 
characteristics—sex , race, socioeconomic status (SES), rural 
versus urban residence, geographical region of residence, and 
whether the respondent had a child. Several indicators of voca- 
tionaJ tiicipation are used to examine differences between * 
working and rionworking students* These analyses include* the 
patterns of participation in vocational cours.s, area of special- 
ization (e.g., trade and indui>tryk and self-report of curricu- 
lum. The chapter also includes anaWses of the apparent effects 
of holding jobs on performance in schbol and the incidence of 
school problems and deliquent behavior. ' q 

Two sources of information were used to classify students' 
into the work experience categories. The majority o% the cross- 
tabulations are based on classification from the work history 
data obtained in the interviews. Students are categorized as 
(1) having held a school-related ( i . e . , cooperative, work-study 
oc government-sponsored) job only; (2) having held a school- 
supervised and an outside job sometime in high school; (3) having 
held an outside job onl # y; and (4) not holding a' job 'while in high 
school. The second source of information, the transcript data, 
was used for a limited set of analyses. TKe high,school> records 
showed whether students received credit fQr specific cooperative 
education courses or wrk-study activities. Because the inter- 
view information dceb* not differentiate between th.ese two types 
of school-related jobs, the transcript data permit a closer lexanH 
ination of /these different programs. 

In order to accommodate the availability of * the data and 
make inferences regarding the* youth population, a subsample of 
respondents was selected for these anal-yses. The detailed work 
history information is time-bound; that is, respondents were / 
first asked in 19 79 about the jobs tlwy hel'd the previous year. 
If persons who had left school earlier than 1978 had been in- 
cluded, this might have seriously biased the results. Therefore, 
casein were selected for the subsample, if the respondents had left 
schooV( i • / dropped out or graduated) between April 1978 and" 
August 1979. This narrow definition primarily includes the two 
classes that were graduated in 1978 and 1979, plus any students^ 
who withdrew during this period. Students who graduated and went 
on to college were also included in the subsample. Limiting the 
sample in this way .permits a more accurate description of stu- 
dents who held jobs while in high school. 
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Personal j/har acter i s tie s 

Sex and Race 

( t *.~— < — — 

The results in table 2.1 show that approximately 70 percent 
of the wen were employed compared to >G4 percent of the women 
students. In addition, whiter were more likely to be employed 
than either Hispanics or blacks. Approximately 73 percent of 
white men and 67 "percent of white women reported holding jobs in 
high school, compared to 01 and 57 percent for Hispanic men and 
women and only about 50 percent for black youth- The overall 
patterns of their reports are generally consistent with the 
- ' conclusions drawn from the High School and Beyond survey 
(Lewin-Epstein*""l981 )\* • 

As' expected, a majority of students were working in jobs 
that -were not -school supervised. Women, however, were somewhat 
more likely to work qnly in chool-related jobs (17 percent) than 
men (13 percent). Among bot me# and women, minorities were 
somewhat mdre likely to have iield some type of school-related 
job than whites. Hispanic men showed the« highest likelihood of 
working in„a school only or a school plus an outside job — ap- 
proximately 9 percent in each category. Among women, however, 
blacks were slightly more likely than Hispanics and substantially 

■ "m^re likely than whites to have only been employed in a school- 
supervised job. When the two categories of school-related jobs 
are combined, the difference in school employment between 

' Hispanic and black women is less than 1 percentage point. The 
proportions of minority and white women who reported having held - 
.a school-supervised 'job are 20 and 16 percent, respectively. 
For both men and women the large percentage difference between 
, whites and minorities In the outside job category is primarily 
due to the higher percentage of whites who held jobs. 



Socioeconomic Status * 

An examination of the relationship between employment in , 
high school and family socioeconomic status (SES) at age fourteen 
provides insight into the possible reasons why some students hold 



*Compariscfos with the High School and Beyond study on high school 
work experience are somewhat limited because (1) the data col- 
lected on work experience are not retrospective, they are based 
on .the week prior to the survey and labor force participation 
rates, rather than the type of work experience, were used in the 
analysis.; and (2) analyses wt>re conducted separately for sopho- 
mores and seniors, but it was not possible to partition the NLS 
Youth data in this manner* 
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Sex and Race 



Man 



Hispanic 
Black. 
Mute 
Total 



TABLE 2.1 

SEX AND RACE OF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



School Job 
Only 



8.9 
8.3 
6.6 
6.9 



Both School 
and Outside 
Job 



Outside 
Job Only 



No 
Job 



8.9 
6.4 
6.2 
6.4 



'43.6 
36.7 
60.3 
56.5 



38.7 
48-6 
26.9 
30.2 




Total 



•ioo;i^r<$M) i 

100 ^ 



100 




Women 
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Hispanic 


• 11.4 


9.0 


36,6 


43.0 


100 


(223) 


Black 


14.5 


5.2 


29.2 


• 51.2 


100 


(376) 


White 


8.4 


• 7.8 


51.2 


32.6 


1Q0 

* 


(871) 


Total 


9.4 


7.5 


47.5 


• 

35.6 


100 


(1470) 


NOTE: fercentages shown in the table 


are weighted and may not sun to 100 due to rounding 


• 
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jobs and others do not (table 2.2).* Within each of the cohorts, 
low SES students were the leabt likely to report employment while 
in high school, compared to students from middle- and high-level 
SES backgrounds. Only 60 percent of the men from low SES homes ^ 
were working, and just half of the women from similar backgrounds 
had obtained employment. There appears to be only moderate dif- 
ferentiation between middle and high SES students in the likeli- 
hood of being employed in high school. For middle and high SES 
men, 73 and 70 percent reported that they were working, and for 
women the figures were 67 and 70 percent, respectively. One 
possible explanation for, t these findings is that students from 
middle to high SES environments have greater access to the labor 
market through family contacts. The data suggest that the 
family's financial situation may not be a factor for low SES 
students, although other conditions that are often associated 
with low SES, such as lacK of transportation and limited knowl- 
edge ,of the labor market, may prevent these students from ob- 
taining - jobs . 

There are large differences in the percentages of men and 
women from varying SES backgrounds in school-related jobs. When 
the two school-supervised categories are combined, both middle 
and low SES men are seen as equally likely to be employed in 
school-supervised jobs (approximately 15 percent), but high SES 
men are substantially less likely to obtain such jobs (8 per- 
cent). Looking only at those employed, the percentages of low 
and middle SES students (both men and women), in school- 
supervised jobs are much higher than the percentage of high SES 
students in these jobs. Work-study and government-sponsored jobs 
are included in the school-related job category and these pro- 
grams are often targeted to economically disadvantaged youth. 
The particular measure of SES used in this analysis does not 
contain a direct measure of family income and may not differ- 
entiate well between the truly disadvantaged and those of 
moderate means. If a more precise measure of disadvantage^ 
status were available, the difference might be even more pro- 
nounced . 



Geographic, Region 

Because labor market conditions differ in various regions 
of the qountry, it is important to examine the relationship 
between geographic residence and high school employment. One 
recent study has found that residence in different regions is 



*Family SES is determined by a composite measure of mother's 
education, father's education, father's (or mother's, if father 
was absent) occupational prestige, and availability of reading 
materials in the home. 



TABLE 2.2. 

FAMILY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS OF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE ■ 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Socioeconomic 
Status 



School Job 
Only 



Both School 
and Outside 
Job 



Outside 
Job Oily 



No 
Job 



Total 



(n) 



Men 



low 

ML; tie 
High 
Total 



8.3 
8.2 
3.2 
6.9 



V 



7.3 
6.9 
4.5 
.6.4 



44.6 
57.7 
62.6 
56.5 



39.8 
27.2 
29.7 
30.2 



100 
100 
100 
100 



(434) 
(731) 
(218) 
(1393) 



Vtameu 
low 
Middle 
High 
Total 



9.6 
10.0 
7.7 
9.4 



6.2 
9.1 
5.0 
7.5 



33.2 
48.3 
57.8 
47.5 



51.0 
32.6 
29.6 
35.6 



100 
100 
100 
100 



(461) 
(787) 
(217) 
(1465) 



NOTE: Percentages~shown in the table. are weighted and nay not sun to 100 due to rounding. Missing 
observations are excluded. 
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associated with higher or lower levels of high school employment 
(Lewin-Epstein 1981)*. The findings reported in table 2.3 support 
this general conclusion. 

For both men and women, "rVsid'ence" in TlTe~~SoutTT appeaYsto 
reduce the likelihood of holding jobs while in high school I This 
may be attributed to the higher proportion of minorities living 
in the South, and as the eairlier discussion of racial character- 
istics clearJLy shows, minority youth, especially blacks, have a 
reduced likelihood of being employed while in high school.* In 
comparison, youth residing in the North Central states appear the 
most likely to be employed while in high school, followed by per- 
sons living in the West for men and in the Northeast for women. 
For men the regional differences in percentage of students 
working are approximately 16 percentage points; the largest re- 
gional difference among women is 12 percentage points. 

Among women giving in the West appears .to be associated with 
a greater likelihood of b'eing employed at "some .time in a school 
job. Of. the women who worked during high school and who live in 
the West, approximately ' 38 percent held a school-related job. 
Comparable figures for the Northeast, North Central, and South 
are 19, 21, and 30 percent respectively. \ 



Residence 



The area in which a student lives, specifically in an urban 
versus rural setting, appears to have an impact on the opportun- 
ities high school youth have to obtain jobs. In urban areas, 
jobs are likely to be more plentiful and transportation may be 
less of a problem. It is likely that farm jobs, a topical soyrcfe 
of employment, for rural youth, are less ^available, than they once 
were. Examining the results for the ar*i of current residence 
(table 2.4), both men and women who live^in urban areas show a ^ 
somewhat greater likelihood of , working than rural youth. Approx- 
imately 71 percent of urban males reported high school employ- 
ment, compared to 63 percent of rural males. The comparable 
estimates for women are 66 and 60 percent, respectively. 

Rural and urban males in nearly equal percentages held out- 
side jobs only, but over twice as many men from urban residences 
held some type of school job than did their rural counterparts^.' 
This result largely stems from the decreased likelihood of, rural 
men having only school-related jobs; only 2 percent .were so 
classified. Among women, the pattern is^ reversed . Women from 
rural *'\ • 



*Cogan ( 1982) Has reported that as much as one-half of the 
decline in black teenage employment can be a attr ibifted to 
technological developments in agriculture that have decreased the 
demand for low-skilled labor.' 
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^ TABLE 2.3 

\ 






_; 


• 


> 


t 


* • 


GEOGRAPHIC REGION OF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 
















Jb^RCEiNTAGE DISTRIBUTION ' 














« 


• 


* 










• 


Region 


School Job 
Oily 


Both School 
and CXrtside 
Job 


Outside 
Job Only . 


No 
Job 


Ibtal 


(n) 






Men 




4 






+ 






< 


MDrth Central 


6.1 


7.5 


64.2 


22.1 


100- 


(326) 






Northeast 


5.9 


6.6 


53.5 


34.0 


100 


(257) 




J ■ 

vO 


■South 


7.3 


5.5 


49.3 


-. 37.9 


100 


(440) 






. * West 


9.1 


5.4 


* 

59.5 


26.0 


100 


(219) 






o Total 

» 


6.9 


6.4 


. 56.5/ - 


30.2 

• 


100 


(1242) 




■ 


Vfcmen 


• 
















North Central 


7.0 


8.1 


55.0 


29.9 


100 


(359)* 






Northeast 


0.9 


3.6 


54.6 


32.9 


100 


• (234) 






South 


9.8 


7.5 


40.5 


42.3 


100 


(521) 






Vfest 


12.8 


11.5 


39. 


36.4 


100 


(238) 




• 


Total 


9.4 


7.5 


47.5 


35.6 


100 


(1352) 




# 


NOTE: Percentages shown in tine table are 
observations are excluded. 


weighted and may not sum to 100 due to rounding. Missing 
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TABLE 2.4 



RESIDENCE CF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



o 



Residence 



Men 



Current — Urban 

Current — Rural 

Age 14 — City 

Age 14 — Country 

Age 14 — Farm or Rancn 



School Job 
Only 



8 
2 
6 
U 
6 



Both School 
and Outside 
Job 



Outside 
Job Only 



7 
5 
6 
8 
4 



56 
56 
58 
48 
60 



No 
Job" 



29 
37 
30 
32 
29 



Total 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



(n) 



(988) 
(224) 
(1101) 
(205) 
(74) 
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Wbmen 

Current — Urban 
Current — Rural 
' Age 14 — City 
Age 14 — Country 
Age 14 — Farm or Ranch 



9 
11 
10 
10 

4 



7 
9 
7 
8 



50 

i 

40 
48 
43 
51 



34 
40 
35 
38 
37 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 



(1Q35) 
(272) 

(1151) 
(244) 
(69) 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table -are weighted and may not sun to 100 due to rounding. Missing 
observations are excluded. 
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environments are more likely t :> have obtained some type of 
school-related employment than their urban peers. Combining the 
school job only and school plus outside job categories shows that 
20 percent of the rural women held school-related jobs, while 
only -1-6 percent of the urban women reported similar -job his- 
tories . 

Data that the respondents reported concerning their area of 
residence at age fourteen, the age at which most young people 
enter high school, are also reported in table 2.4. In general, 
the likelihood of working in high school does not differ more 
than 3 percentage points among the residence categories. No 
appreciable differences among categories can be noted in terms of 
holding school jobs, except that men who reported living in the 
country were somewhat more likely to be employed in school jobs 
and women from a farm or ranch showed a lower tendency to engage 
in such jobs. 



Children in High School 

Parental responsibilities while in high school appear to 
have a differential effect on job holding for men and women 
(table 2.5). Among men, beinq a parent tends to enhance the 
likelihood of being employed, but it substantially reduces the 
likelihood of doing so in a school-supervised environment, 
. Although the sample size for men with children is quite small, 
and subject to considerable sampling error, the data suggest that 
outside jobs are a more favored type of employment. Approxi- 
mately 72 percent of the men with children held outside jobs, 
compared to 56 percent of the men without children. 

In comparison, having a child while in high school appears 
to decrease the likelihood of working for women. Only 46 percent 
of the women who reported having a child were working whereas 66 
percent of the women without children were employed. Having to 
balance school work and child care appears to affect the decision 
of whether to work for many women, despite the financial hardship 
many of them probably experience. However, compared to men, 
school-related employment appears to be a viable option for women 
with children. Although women with children were slightly less 
likely than women without children to have only held a school- 
related job, when the two categories of school jobs are combined, 
there is no noticeable difference between the groups • 

Educational Experiences 

Vocational Participation 

Three indicators of vo<;ati6pal participation were used to 
describe the possible rela tionship % between secondary curriculum 
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TABLE 2.5 

WHETHER RESPONDENT HAD A CHILD WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Si 



to 
to 



Had a Child Vhile 
in High School 


*• 

&lool Jbb 
Cnly _>> 


Both School 
and Outside 
Job 


Outside ' ' 
Job Only 


No 
Job 


Total 


(n) 


Men 

NO 


7 


6 


56 


% 

30 


100 


- 

(1359) 


Yes 


2 


3 


72 


22 


100 


.. (22) 


Tbtal 

>\ 


6.9 


. 6.3 


56.5 


30.2 


100 


(1387) 


Vfcmen 














No 


10 


.7 


49 


34 


100 


(1356) 


Yes 


7 / 


> 

■ 9 


. " 30 


54 


100 


(114) 


Total 


9.4__y 


7.5 


47.5 


35.6 


100 


(1420)- 




NCTTLI: Etercentages shown in the table are vseighted and may not sum to 100 due to rounding- 
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and employment while in high school: the patterns of partici- 
pation (which were developed from students' transcripts), self- 
report of curriculum, and vocational specialty (e.g., business 
and office) . 

Patterns of participation . In general, the results in table 
2.6 show that increased vocational participation is associated 
with H higher likelihood of holding a job while in high school. 
Male Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers were the most 
likely groups to be employed, followed by equal percentages of 
Limited Concentrators and nonvocational males (74 percent). 
Incidental/Personal participants and those for whom transcript 
data did not permit classification into a pattern we&e the male 
groups lect«£ likely to work. 

About 70 percent of all women with vocational credits hel'd 
jobs while in high, school. Women with no vocational credits were 
the. least likely to work; only one-half of these women reported 
holding jobs. 

In terms of school-related employment the results were more 
predictable. Many vocational programs pffer a cooperative educa- 
tion component, and therefore, students with increased vocational 
participation would(be expeqi^d^v work morfe frequently in 
school-related vjpbs This indeed the case, as both men and 

women at all levels of vocational concentration were signifi- 
cantly mcflre likely to hold s$hool-$upervised jobs compared to 
Incidental/ Personal aq^ ^n^p^tj,cfri^l ^outh. Less than 10 per- 
. cent of ;;t>he men with rip^ jfetaWionai' credits worked in school- 
relatedOobs while^ neatly 30 pep*en 4 t of the Concentrators engaged 
in suahCwork.^ ( The' perdent^^^^^ale and female Explorers in 
schopyX? ; joJds i-s'a^c^^ 2 3 and 3 6 percent, but 

th^ sm^ll- s ^b^ e sifcgs for theS-e^^roups preclude the drawing of 
any conclusion^ ) \ ? 

\ # *4 Tfye notable highlight in the results for the women is that 
Cotfcerl^ator/ Explorer^, the lowest level* among the concentrator 
groups i i "mo^e frequently reported having only a school job than 
ei£Ker;/concentrators or Limited Concentrators. Concentrate^/ 
Explorers were almost twice as likely to hold this type of job 
than the estimate fQ,r the population. 

Self-report of curriculum . Studies of vocational educa- 
tion have frequently used self-report of curriculum to classify 
students' secondary programs. Repent research has suggested 
that this measure may not be appropriate, as self-report does not 

y always reflect actual experiences (see Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 
1981 for review). This classification method may, however, pro- 
vide an indication of students' orientation to their high school 

\ experiences (Grasso and Shea 1979). It also permits a cross- 
validation of the patterns of participation results. 
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TABLE 2.6 



PATTERNS , OF PARTICIPATION CF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCES 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

! : BoEE 
School fchool Outside 
Job and Mob Mo 
Pattern Oily Outside Oily Job Tbtal (n) 
Job 

Men 



Concentrator 


19 


11 


54 


16. 


100 


• (81) 


Liimital Concentrator 


11 


8 


55 


26 


100 % 


(104) 


Concentrator/ Expl orer 


8 


8 


66 


17 


100 ,- 


(60) 


Explorer 


2 


20 


' 61 


17 


100 


(18) 


Incidental/ Personal 


6 


4 


55 


35 


4 100 


(240) 


No Vocational Credits 


6 


3 


.65 


26 


' 100 


(177) 


Incomplete Transcript 


5 


7 


53 


34 


100 


(707) 


Total 


6.9 


6.3 


56.5 


30.2 


100 


(1387) 



Waren 



Concentrator 


12 


14 


44 


30 


100 


(127) 


Limited Concentrator 


13 


11 


49 


27 


-100 


(188) 


Gone en tr a tor/ Explorer 


18 


8 


46 


29 


100 


ill 2) 


Explorer 


20 


16 


20 


45 


100 


(15) 


Incidental/ Personal 


7 


6 


57 


29 


100 


( 290 ) 


Nd Vocational Credits 


3 


4 


53 


50 


100 


(95) 


Incomplete Transcript 


8 


6 . 


43 . 


43 


loo 


(643) 


Total 


9.4 


7.5 ■ 


4 7; 5 


•35.6 


100 


(1470) 

j 1 



NOTE: Percentages -showi in the table are weighted and may not sum 100 due to 
rounding . 
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The data in table 2.7 show that Both male and female self- 
reported vocational students werp more likely to be employed 
while in high school than either general or college preparatory 
youth. Approximately 7 5 percent of the vocational men and 70 
percent of the vocational women reported holding jobs while in 
high school. Among^ men, general curriculum students were only 
slightly more likely to work than academic youth but, among 
women, college preparatory students were somewhat more likely to 
work than students in a general program. 

As as was showft^with : fhe patterns classification, self- 
reported vocational students were much more likely to work in 
school-supervised jobs than their academic or general curriculum 
peers. Approximately :28 percent of the vocational men reported 
sane type of school-related job, compared to 12 and 8 percent of 
the general and college preparatory males. The same pattern is 
evident among women, but the proportion of vocationally .oriented 
women in school-related jobs is somewhat higher. Almost half (46 
percent) of all vocational women who worked in high School were, 
^at one time employed in a school-supervised position. ' 

Vocational specialty . The area of specialization is defined 
here as the vocational program area in which the student received 
at least six-tenths of his or^her total vocational credits. 
Among men, having a distributive education* or trade and industry 
specialty was associated with'working in high school, especially 
with working in a school-related job (table 2.8). Approximately 
80 percent of the men in these areas were working while in high 
school compared to 70 percent of those in agriculture and office 
specialties. in addition, 2 3 percent of the men with a trade and 
industry specialty and over 45 percent of ? those "classified as 
"other" specialty, worked in school-related jobs, compared to 13 
percent in agricul'tur "e and 9 perc'ent in office^ For both the 
samples of men and women it is important to keep the limited 
sample sizes in mind / ; this factor prevents an adequate comparison 
between the specialty areas. 

For women, with the exception of occupational home econo- 
mics, no one specialty area can be said to be more or less likely 
than others to lead to employment while in school. But, the pro- 
portions o£ women in these various specialties in school-related 
jobs vary. Of the women with a' trade and industry specialty, 2 2 
percent had only worked in school-supervised jobs during "their 
high school careers. But the categories of office occupations 



*The majority of men classified in the "other" specialty category 
were distributive education students. Those in health occupa- 
tions and occupational home economics program areas were also 
classified as "other." 
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TABLE 2.7 



SELF-REPORT CP CURRICULUM OF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

A 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Curriculum 



Men 



Vocational 
General 

College ■ Preparatory 
Total 



School Job 
Oily 



12.3 
6.8 
4.5 
7.l' 



Both School 
and Outside 
Job 



15.5 
5.0 
.3.7 
6.6 



Outside 
Job Only 



47.6 
57.7 
60.4 
56.7 



No 
Job 



24.7 
30.5 
31.4 
29.7 



Total 



100 
100 
100 
100 



(n) 



(251) 
(687) 
(360) 
(1298) 



Vfomen 

Vocational 
General 

College Preparatory 
Total 



16.6 
9.4 
5.8 
9.6 



15.5* 
7.4 
3.5 
7.7 



38.2 
44.8 
59.0 
43.3 



29.7 
38.5 
31.6 
34.4 



100 
100 
100 
100 



(271) 
(705) 
(418) 
(1394) 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table are weighted and nay not sun to 100 due to rounding. Missing 
observations are excluded. 
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TABLE 2.8 



VOCATIONAL SPECIALITY OF RESPONDENTS 
. . BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Specialty 


School 
Job 
• Only 


Both 
School 

and 
Outside 
Job 


Outside 
Job 
Only 


No 
Job 


Total 


• (n) 


Men 














Agriculture 


11 


2 


58 


30 


100 


(57) 


Office 


4 


5 . 


59 


33 


ioo 


(167) 


Trade & Industry 


. 13 


10 


57 


20 ' 


100 


(147): 


Other Specialty 


. 23 


23 


33 


21 


100 


(29) 


No Specialty 


6 


6 


57 


32 


100 


(987) 


Total 


- 6.9 


6.4 


56.5 • 


30.2 


100 


(1387) 


Women 














Office 


11 


. 9 


52 


28 


100 


(518) 


Trade & Industry 


22 


' 5 


46 


27 


100 


(28) 


[fane Economics 




14 


34 * 


42 


100 


(32) 


Other Specialty 


12 




51 


28 


100 


(50) 


t 

No Specialty 


7 


6 


44 


42 


100 


(842) 


Total 


9.4 


* 7.5 


47.5 


35.6 


100 ' 


(1*70) 



NOTE: Efercentaqes stown in the table are lighted and nay not sun to 100 due 
to rounding. Ear men, the "other" category includes distributive education, 
health occupations, and hems, economics. Fbr women, the "other" catecpry in- 
cludes distributive education, health occupations, and agriculture. 
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(the area, in which a majority of women in vocational education 
were enrolled), home economics, and the "other" specialties are 
within. 3 percentage points of each othe* in the school job only 
s category. 

Grade Point Average 

While it can be speculated that holding a job while in high 
• school may .sacrifice academic performance, previous studies have 
generally found no support for this hypothesis. The exception is 
the study by Greenberger and Steinberg (1981) which found working 
in high school is associated with lower academic performance. 

A comparison of students 1 grade point averages (GPAs) within 
the* four work experience categories is shown in table 2.9. The 
GPAs, have been rounded to the nearest integer and are based on at 
le,ast three years of data (i.e., grade .levels ten through twelve 
or, nine through twelve) .* When all categories of students in- 
volved in wprk experience are combined and compared to students 
. who did not work, nonworking students are found to be nearly ^ 
twice as likely to* earn A's than students who work, but working , 
students are more likely to earn B's than cheir nonworking 
peers*** There is only a slight difference (2 percentage points) 
in the proportion o£ working students receiving F's (failure) 
compared to youth who had never been employed. In general, the 
percentage distributions suggest that while working students may 
not be as likely to receive top grades, they also are no more 
li,kely'to have the poorest performance records either. 

The nedian GPAs lend further support to this conclusion. 
For men, these values are surpr isingly consistent' across the 
various work experience categories. Examining the mean GPAs, 



*There are several points regarding the GPA results that deserve 
attention. Because the data were restricted to cases for which 
at least three years of information were available, most of the 
respondents included in the analysis were high School graduates. 
In addition, the GPA data are descriptive at best, and no 
causality can be- assumed. Controls that measure academic 
performance before the student started working were not 
available, and therefore, A causal link between GPAs and work 
experience cannot be established. 

** Regarding the GPA and. class rank (in the next section) data, 
it is important to note that the sample sizes for the school- 
related experience categories are somewhat small and therefore 
these findings should be regarded as_ tenative. 
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TABLE 2.9 



GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Grade K>int 
Average 



Men 
A 

B . 
C 
D 
F 

Tbtal 
Mean 
Median 
(n) 
Women 
A 
B 
C 
D 
F 

Total 
Mean 
Median 
(n) 



School 
Job Cnly 



9 

36 
, 39 
13 
3 

100 
2.67 
2.35 

(67) 

0 
50 
40 
2 
8 
100 
2.33 
2.47 
(112) 



Both 
School 
and 
Outside 
Job 



0 
34 
49 

6 

4-00 
2.10 
2.32 

(51) 

2 
54 
36 

0 

7 

100 
2.43 
2.43 

(73) 



Outside 
Job Only 



isb 
Job 



6\ 
,42 

r 

38 
7 / 
8 

100 
2.29 
2.31 
(379) 

12 
52 
26 

3 

7 

100 
2.58 
2.63 
(405) 



10 
'34 
43 
7 
5 

100 
2.32 
2.27 
(232) 

17 
43 

• 28 
6 

' 6 
100 
2.60 
2.52 

(303) 



Tbtal 



6.7 
38. 7 _ 
40.0 
7.0 ; 
7.1 
100.0 



(729) 

11.4 
49.3 
28.6 
3.8 
■6.9 
100.0 



(893) 



NOTE: Eercentages shown in the table are weighted and may not sun to 
.to rounding. Missing observations are excluded. 
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men who hold only school-related jobs exhibit the highest GPAs, 
and those who combined school and outside jobs are found to have 
the lowest GPAs . Both groups, however, appear to have slightly 
skewed distributions, which would account for th£ large differ- 
ence in mean GPAs between the two types, of experience* Men who 
worked only in outside jobs and those who were not employed while 
in s school maintained very similar -GPAS* 

A different picture emerges for women. In contrast to men, 
women who were employed only in school-supervised jobs earned the 
lowest GPAs, but again, the distribution is obviously skewed. 
None of the women with this type of work experience had (within 
rounding error) an average grade of an A. Women who combined, 
school and outside jobs fared only slightly better in their 
grades. ' Women who did not work and those who held only outside 
jobs earned the highest mean grades. 



Class Rank 

A second measure of academic performance is students 1 rank 
in: class. For analysis, each student's rank was divided by the 
number in the student's class and converted to a percentile 
score. Table 2 . 10' presents these scor.es by quintile groups.' 
The data show that men who held only outside .jobs and men who 
did not work had slightly higher mean class standings than their 
peers. This result varies , somewhat from the GPA data where males 
with school jobs only had the highest mean GPA . Men who "have 
a combined school and outside job experience are the least likely 
group to rank in the upper fifth of their class. In comparison, 
men who only held school-related jobs are more likely to main- 
tain a GPA that, places them in the upper-most class rank but are 
also slightly more likely than other students to be in the lowest 
quintile group. ^fr 

Examining mean percentiles for women reveals a similar pat- 
tern. Women who had outside jobs only and those who had no work 
experience were found to have the highest mean class rank. The 
mean for women with school-supervised work experience was calcu- 
lated as being somewhat lower, and these students were much less 
likely to rank in the top quintile. Approximately 21 percent of 
the women v/ho held school jobs were in the top quintile of their 
class ; the overall estimate for the sample was 31 percent. In 
contrast to men, however , women with school- related work exper- 
ience were not more or less likely to be in the lowest quintile. 

The varied characteristics of respondents in the separate 
work experience categories requi re that these findings of the 
poss ible effects of work experience on overall school performance 
be interpreted cautiously* About one-fourth of the students who 
held school-supervised jobs were in government programs for the 
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table: 2.10 



CLASS RAW CF RESPONDENTS BY 
8Y WORK EXPERIENCE: 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Quint Me Rank 
In Class 


School 
Job Only 


School and 
Outside Only 


Outside 
Job Only 


to 
Job 


Total 


Men 












Top qulntlle 


25 


5 


17 


22 


18.6 


Second quint 1 le 


4 


30 


23 


16 


19.8 


Third qulntlle 


23 


10 


21 


11 


17.7 


Fourth quint lie 


20 


31 


20 


26 


21.8 


Lowest quint 1 le 


29 


25 


19 


26 


22.1 


Total ^ 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100.0 


Mean percentile 


44.8 


41.1 


49.7 


47.3 




Median percentile 


43.6 


38.9 


44.6 


37.0 




<n) 


(61) 


(39) 


(349) 


(214) 


(662) 


Women 












Top quint \ le 


21 


21 


32 


34 


"30.6 


Second quint Me 


24 


22 


26 


28 


22.9 


TK 1 rt\ mil n-f Ma 

in i r a q ui nr 1 1 e 


1 Q 

1 7 


71 


i 7 


1 fs 
1 D 




Fourth quint 1 le 


23 


21 


17 


19 


18.3 


Lowest qulntlle 


13 


9 


9 


13 


10.6 


Total 


100 


100 1 


100 


100 


100.0 


Moan percent 1 le 


54.6 


55.2 


60.9 


58.8 




Medfan percentile 


47.9 


49.5 


61.9 


56.6 




(n) 


• (97) 


(65) 


(383) 


(298) 


^(843) 



NOTE: Percentages shown In the fable are weighted and may not sum to 100 doe to rounding. 
Missing observations are excluded. 
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disud v.ttil ticjcri , while members of minority groups and low SKS res- 
pondents were less likely to hold jobs while in high school. .In 
both the school-supervised and no job categories, therefore, 
there are many young ^people from groups that typically have dif- 
ficulty "in school. 

As a further complication/ it is shown later (table 2.16) 
that students who followed a concentrated pattern of vocational 
courses were more likely to receive high school credits' and 
grades £or their performance in cooperative education job place- 
ments. The skewed distributions of grades in the "separate work 
experience categories result from these varied combinations of 
students and obscure the possible effects of work experience on 
school per fo nnance . 

Educational Aspirations 

Clearly, a majority of students aspire to educational levels 
beyond high school (table 2.11). Across all categories of work 
experience, 55 to 75 percent of the high school students said 
they* wanted to complete thirteen or more ye.ars of education. 
Males with no work experience and those employed in outside jobs 
only were somewhat more likely to aspire to sixteen or more years 
of school than their peers who held school-supervised jobs while 
in high school. In comparison, women who held outside jobs were 
more likely than other" women to aspire to sixteen or more years 
of education. Approximately 54 percent of the women who held 
outside jobs aspired to the college degree level or higher, com- 
pared to 44 percent of those with no work experience and 35 
percent of those with school jobs only. 

For many students, high school marks the end of their formal 
education. It is this group of students, those who plan to enter 
the labor force immediately after high school, for whom work 
experience would be most valuable. If educational aspirations 
are indicative of such goals, it appears that schools are fairly 
effective in attracting these students, especially men, into 
school-supervised jobs. Over 40 percent of the men in school 
only and school plus outside jobs aspired to the high school 
diploma level. The comparable estimates for women are 31 and 27 
percent. It should be noted, however, that approximately one- 
third of the men and women who were never employed while in high 
school said, fcHey did not wish to continue their education past 
high school. 

Educational Attainment 

The findings indicate (table 2.12) that both men and women 
who held jobs while in high school had a higher probability of 
completing at least twelve years of education than those without 
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TABLE 2*11 



EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS CF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Educational 
Aspirations 


School 
Job Only 




Both 
School and 
Outside Job 


Outside 
Job Only 


to 
Job 


Total 


Man 






- 








Less than 12 years 


1 




0 


2 


I 


I 


1 2 years 


42 




45 


35 


31 


35 


1 **> +n 1 S vw«r*i 

IV • \J is JX7C2I 3 


19 


* 


17 * 


13 


12 


1 4 


1 6 years 


33 




27 


32 


30 


31 


Ntorft + han 16 vears 


6 




10 


18 


24 


.19 


Total 


100 




100 


100 


100' 


100 


(n) 


<r (113) 




(89) 


(661) 


(518) 


Jt 381 ) 


Women 










S 4 




Less than 12 years 


t 
1 




A 
V 


n 


i 

i* 


12 years 


31 




27 


* 25 


36 


30 


13 to 15 years 


; 33 




26 


19 


16 


20 


16 years 


30 




35 


35 


30 


33 


More than 16 years 


5 




11 


19 


14 


15 


Total 


100 




100 


100 


ioa 


100 


(n) 


(164) 




(98) 


(593) * 


(609) 


(1464) 



NOTE: Percentages shown In the table are weighted and may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
Missing observations are excluded* 
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TABLE 2.12 



■EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT CF RESPONDENTS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 
(1980 INTERVIEW) 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Highest Gra3e 
Cqnpleted 



School 
Job Oily 



School 

and 
Outside 

Job 



Outside 
Job Oily 



No 
Job 



Men 



■total 



Less than 12 years 


12.5 


15.0 


14.0 


21.0 


16.1 


12 years 


78.0 


75.0 


70.6 


52.9 


66.1 


13 to 15 years 


9.5 


9.5 


15.3 


26.1 


17.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(n) 


(99) 


(80). 


(613) 


(551) 


(1243) 


nen 






• 






Less than 12 years 


9.6 


8.3 


5.6 


23.0 


12.4 


12 years 


72.3 • 


80.0 


74.0 


51.5 


66.3 


13 to 15 years 


18.1 


11.7 


20.4 


25.4 


21.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


(n) 


(155) 


(93) 


(559) 

1 


(549) 


(1356) 



to rQqndirg. 
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jo'bs.* But work icy students were also less likely to continue 
their education beyond that level/ particularly students who held 
school-related jobs. For exaiaple, approximately 10 percent of 
the men who were employed in u school job pursued postsecondary 
work, compared to 1 5 percent of the men who held outside jobs* 
Th#s general pattern is maintained for women but the percentage- 
point difference in pos tsecondary schooling between women with 
school jobs only (18 percent) and outside jobs only (20 percent) 
is smaller and not .significant* 

The educational attainment pattern of students with no work t 
experience is particularly diverse. Nearly equal percentages of 
nonwbrking .men and women dropped out of high school (21 and 23 
percent) as continued past the sec ondary level (26 and 25 per- 
cent) . Thesje findings may be attributed to the combination of 
characteristics among students who did hold v jobs while in high 
school. Two quite different groups were overrepresented among 
those who were not employed. One was composed of mir\oritirs and a 
low S£S students, groups that typically have high dropout rates 
(M'ertens, Seitz, and Cox 1982). The other group consisted of 
students with little or no involvement in vocational educ-ation. 
These are the students who typically have the highest rates of 
participation in postsecondary education (Campbell, Gardner, and 
Seitz 1982). The presence of these two groups in the no job 
category probably produced the unusual pattern of education 
attainment found there. 



Number of Jobs 

Regarding the number of nonsummer jobs respondents held 
while in high school, the data show that, in general, the 
majority'of students held only Qne job during high school (see. 
table 2.13)* This finding remains true for both men and women 
Nand for both school-supervised and outside jobs. Furthermore, 
" %t can be concluded that although the differences are quite small 
and not significant, males in school jobs were less likely than 
those in outside jobs to hold two jobs and somewhat more likely 
than this same group to have three or more jobs while in school • 
Among women the pattern is reversed; those in school jobs are 
slightly more likely than thwse who find employment in/ nonschool 



*Because much of high school work experience is acquired during 
the senior year, the association between having ever worked while 
in high school and completing high school arises in part from the 
definition rather than from any' effect on behavior. The data 
presented here cannot establish any cause/ef fec-t relationship 
between working in high school and completion of high school ♦ 
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TABLE 2.13 



NUMBER OF JOBS HILD WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE OF RESPONDENTS 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Type of Work 
Experience 



Men 



School Job Only 71.2 

School and 
Outside Job 

Outside Job Only 71.4 



Number of Jobs 
2 3 



Total 



64.9 



18.8 
60.7 

22.3 
25.4 



4 ■' 



6.6* 
18.2 

4.9 
6.3 



3.3 
21.1 

1.4 

3.4 



Total 



100 
100 

100 
100 



(n) 



(113) 
(90) 

(663) 
(866) 



Wcnien 

School Job Only 72.2 

School and 
Outside Job 

Outside Job Only 70.8 



Total 



62.7 



22.4 
61.5 

20.1 
25.3 



3.3 

29.3 
I 

7.1 
9.1 



2.0 
9.? 

2.1 
2.9 



100 
100 

100 
100 



(164) 
(98) 

(596) 
(858) 



NOTE: Percentages shown in the table ^-e weighted and may not sun to 100 due 
to rounding. 
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settings to hold two jobs, and somewhat less likely to pursue 
three jobs. As expected, persons who were employed in both school 
and outside jobs were the most mobile; approximately 40 percent 
of these students held thr,ee or more jobs during high school. 

When patterns of participation in vocational courses are 
compared to the number of jobs held (table 2.14),* no discernible 
trends are observed. The exception is that male and female Con- 
centrators more frequently held three or more jobs during high 
school. Approximately 17 percent of the men who were classified 
as Concentrators pursued at least three jobs compared to an esti- 
mate of 9 percent for the sample. Among women, about 19 percent 
held three or more jobs compared to a sample estimate of 12 
percent . 

Several isolated findings are worthy of note. Similar pro- 
portions of Concentrator and nonvocational men, 72 percent, only 
reported having one job in hiyh school, and males with a Limited 
Concentrator experience reported having held two jobs more often 
than other students. (This latter result accounts JEor the sub- 
stantially lower likelihood of Limited Concentrators having only 
one job.) ****** 

Among women, Concentrators and Limited Concentrators 
appear to be slightly less likely than average to hold only one 
job* As with male Limited Concentrators, women with a similar 
vocational background were more likely than their peers to hold 
two jobs while in school, but the differences among women are 
less distinct than those found for men. 



School Problems and Delinquent Behavior 

The potential negative effects associated with holding a job 
while in high school have not been addressed in most previous 
studies. The KLS Youth data base contains information on delin- 
quent behavior that was collected by means of a confidential 
questionnaire the respondent completed during the 1980 interview. 
This form listed a number of delinquent acts and asked respon- 
dents to indicate how often they had takfeA part in such behavior 
in the twelve months prior to the interview.. Questions about 
school problems (i.e., suspension, expulsion) refer to the entire 
time the student was in school. 

f In the present study, the main interest was in the differ- 

ences in such behavior between students who held jobs while in 
high school and those who did not. Consequently, a subsample was 
selected that was limited to respondents who were juniors or 
seniors in high school at the time of the May 1980 interview or 
who had dropped out of these qrades in the three months prior 
to the interview. Limiting the sample in this way ensured that 
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TABLE 2.14 

NUMBER OF JOBS HELD WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL BY 
PATTERNS OF PARTICIPATION 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Pattern 


1 


• Number 
2 


of Jobs 
3 


4 


XvJUdX 


lr\\ 


Men 














Concentrator 


72 * 


1L 


10 


7 


100 


(63) 


^Lpnited 












- Concentrator 


50 


39 


6 


5 


100 


X (71) 


Concentrator/ 












Explorer 


62 


. 27 


4 


6. 


100 


(47) 


Explorer 


73 " 


9 


, 18 


- 


100 


(12) 


Incidental/ 










Personal 


65 


23 


8 


4 . 


100 


(146) 


No \focational 












Credits 


72 


21 


7 


0 


100 


(121) 


Incomplete 












Transcript 


63 


29 


5 


3 


100 


(406) 


total 


65 


25 


6 


3 


100 


(806) 


Women 














Concentrator 


55 


26 


14 


5 


100 


(84) 


Limited 












Concentrator 


57 


30 


7 


6 


100 


(132) 


Concentrator/ 










Explorer 


65 


27 


7 


1 


100 


• (81) 


Explorer 


72 


28 






100 


(8) 


Incidental/ 












Personal 


65 


24 


9 


2 


100 


(191) 


No Vocational 












Credits 


63 


24 


13 




100 


(50) 


Incanplete 












Transcript 


66 


24 


8 


2 


100 


(312) 


Total 


63 


25 


9 


3 


100 


(858) 



NOTE: Percentages show in the table are weighted and may not sun to 100 due 
to rounding. 
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these respondents had been in school during most of the twelve 
month period for which they' were reporting. 

Tables 2.15 and 2.16 present the frequencies with which 
the respondents reported experiencing the problems or behaviors 
listed in the prior twelve months. The frequencies are reported 
separately for junior and senior males and females. The analysis 
thus represents two replications, each by sex and grade level, of 
the apparent effects of holding a job while in high school on 
school' problems and delinquent behavior. 

The frequencies vary greatly, by type of act from very low 
(expulsion from school) to very high (use of alcohol) , but are 
fairly similar in general magnitude across sex and grade. When 
comparisons are made across the work experience^ categories, a 
fairly consistent pattern emerges: respondents who are classi- 
fied as having held both school-supervised and nonsupervi sed jobs 
usually have the highest frequencies, and respondents in school- 
supervised and no job categories have the lowest. 

There is no apparent explanation why those who hold both 
school-supervised and nonsupervised jobs should be so much more 
likely to have reported school problems or delinquent behavior. 
Neither the characteristics of individuals in this group nor 
their jobs differ •in any significant way from those who held only 
school-supervised jobs. Nevertheless, across grades and across 
sex, those who held both kinds of jobs were more likely to report 
school problems and delinquent acts. 

If the three work experience categories are combined, the 
incidence pf school problems and delinquency is higher than among 
those who held no jobs. Wor;ki,ng while in school does appear to 
increase the likelihood of having problems in school or commit- 
ting delinquent acts. 

s 

Transcript Classification of Work Experience 

As previously noted, the transcript data provided a supple- 
mental source of information about students 1 high school work 
experience. If the respondent had received high school credit 
for cooperative education or v/ork-study classes, the case was 
classified into the appropriate category. Transcripts that 
showed no credits in these areas were placed into the work exper- 
ience category derived from the interview information, except for 
cases where there were no transcript data. A comparison of the 
work experience categories from the interview data and those from 
the transcript data is shown in table 2.17. 

The most striking finding in the table is the large propor- 
tion of students who reported that they held a school-related job 
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TABLE 2.15 



RESPONDENTS REPORTING SCHOOL PROBLEMS OR 
DEL INQUENT- BEHAVlCR IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING BEHAVIOR 

NEN 



Problem or 
Del I nquent 
Behav lor 



Jun lors 



School 
Job Only 



Both 
School and 
Outside Job 



Outside 
Job Only 



No 
Job 



Total 



Skipped school-^ 
Used alcohol V 
(n)* 

Suspended frcm school 
Expel led from school 
Used marijuana 
Shoplifted 
Stole < $50 val ue 
Stole > $50 value 
(n) 



59 
71 
(31) 

40 
3 

17 

26 
20 
7 

(38) 



84 
82 
(27) 

46 
6 

33 
68 
28 
12 
(39) 



50 
78 
(300) 

23 
3 

19 
41 
32 
10 
(336) 



50 
71 
(204) 

28 
3 

18 
29 
26 
8 

(224) 



52 
75 
(562)* 

26 
3 

19 
38 
29 
10 
(637) 



Seniors 

Skipped school 
Used al echo I ' 
(n)* 

Suspended from school 
Expel led from school 
Used mar I juana 
Shop I If ted 
Stole < $50 value 
Stole > $50 value 
(n)* 



38 
74 
(22) 

26 
1 

47 
34 
23 
8 

(56) 



62 
97 
(22) 

. 44 
1 

54 
32 
29 
2 

(64) 



53 
72 
(172) 

26 
2 
45 
30 
25 
7 

(338) 



36 
65 
(61) 

28 
3 
34 
20 
27 
5 

(126) 



50 
73 
(277) 

28 
2 
44 
29 
25 
~6 
(584) 



^ 

NOTE: Percentages shown In the table are weighted. 

♦Questions on skipping school and drinking of alcohol were asked only of respondents seventeen years 
of age or younger • 
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TABLE 2.16 

RESPONDENTS REPORTING SCHOOL PROBLEMS OR 
DELlNJUENT BEMVICR IN PREVIOUS TWELVE MONTHS 
BY WORK EXPERIENCE 

PERCE NTAGE REPORTING 8EHWI0R 

WOMEN 



Problem or 
Del I nqient 
Behav lor 



Schoo I 
Job Only, 



- Both 

School and 
Outs Ide Job 



Outside 
Job Only 



to 
Job 



Total 



Juniors 

Skipped school^ 
Used alcohol 
<n>* 

Suspended from school 
Expel led from school 
Used marijuana 
Shop I If ted 
Stole < $50 value 
Stole > $50 value 
(n) 



50 
48 
(30) 

24 

44 
32 
8 

(33) 



68 
75 
(17) 

28 
4 
42 
31 
18 
3 

(23) 



54 
78 
(248) 

11 
1 

49 
32 
16 
1 

(259) 



32 
54 
(264) 

10 
1 

33 
17 
10 
1 

(291) 



45 
69 
(559) 

11 
1 

v 43 
26 
' 13 
" 1 
(606) 



Seniors 

Skipped school 
Used alcohol 
(n)/ 

Suspended from school 
Expel I ed from school 
Used marijuana 
Shoplifted 
Stole < $50 value 
Stole > $50 value 
<n> - 



38 
55 
(37) 

17 
3 

24 
14 

6 
2 

(71) 



62 
68 
(49) 

15 

67 
29 
14 
2 

(82) 



60 
77 
(171) 

11 
1 

54 
25 
17 
2 

(269) 



38 
51 

(92) 

10 
1 

* 24 
- 19 

9 

1 

U73> 



54 
68 
(349) 

12 
1 

46 
23 
14 
2 

(5951 



NOTE; Percentages shown In the table are weighted. 

♦Questions on skipping school and drinking of alcohol were asked only of respondents seventeen years 
of age or younger. 
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but who had no cooperative or work-study credits Qn their tran- 
scripts. For example, 3 7 percent of the men and 26 percent of 
the women who reported having only a school-related job in the 
interview showed no such credits on their transcripts. The 
estimates for. men and- women who held both school and outside jobs 
but had neither cooperative education nor work-study credits on 
their transcripts were 21 and 27 percent. 

Many of these apparent discrepancies result from the in- 
clusion of jobs obtained through government programs in the 
school-related job categories. These represented 28 percent of 
schoi3"r^~e"lirt"etl' jobs tTiat were" hot in high school 
transcript. Another explanation is that students did not receive 
credit for certain work experience classes and therefore the 
transcript showed no evidence of participation in them . It is 
also possible that students overreported the incidence of coop- 
erative/work study jobs . If, for example, a teacher , counselor, 
or job placement officer helped a student secure a job, the stu- 
dent may have perceived that job to be school related, even -if 
the job was not a part of a formal program and was not monitored 
by the school. In such cases, the transcript would not provide 
any indication of credit for working in a school-supervised job. 

The issue becomes even less clear when the distribution of 
respondents in the outside job only and no job categories is 
examined. A number of students (9 to 26 percent when summed 
across the transcript classifications) in both of these cate- 
gories were found to have cooperative education or work-study 
credits on their transcript, but this did not report partici- 
pating in such programs in the interview. These were the most 
frequent sources of discrepancies between the interview and 
transcript data, as well as the most difficult to explain. If 
students received credit on their transcripts for holding 
school-related jobs, the involvement of the school should have 
been obvious enough to be reported in the interview. 

Despite these discrepancies, there was more agreement than 
disagreement . Overal 1 the "hit" rate—agreement between tran- 
scripts and* interviews as to work experience categories—was 75 
percent.* In addition, the major disagreements that were found 
should tend to minimize differences between school-related and 
nonrelated jobs.** Consequently the differences that were found 
to be associated with school-supervision of work experience are 



*The calculation of this figure excluded respondents with 
incompl ete transcripts . 

**This judgment is Based on the assumption that transcript 
data are more likely to be correct than interview data, and 
on'the findings of this study that school supervision has some 
influence on the nature and outcomes of work experience. 
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TABLE 2.17 


• 








t 


• 


TRANSCRIPT CLASSIF ICAT ION CF WORK E>PERIENCE BY 
INTERVIEW CLASSIFICATION 














PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION > f ^ 












Transcript Classification of Work Experience 










Interview Office Trade a-nd 
Classlf Icat lor Occupations Industry^ 


Other 
Co— op 


Work- 
Study 


Co-op and 
Work- Study 


School* Outside* No* 
Job Job Joh 


Incomplete 
Transcript 


Total 


(n) 




















• 


School Job Only 0 ' 8 


1 


29 


0 


37 - - 


24 


100 


(113) 




Roth School and 2 10 
Outside Job 


1 


24 


10 


21 


33 


100 


(90) 




jut side Job 0 2 
Orly 


i 


1 1 


0 




36 


too 


(663) 




NO Jot) 0 1 




Q 

O 


u 


— — HI 


43 


100 


(521) 




Total 0.2 2.9 


0.4 


12.0 


0.9 


3.9 28.5 14.2 


37.0 


100 


(1387) 




Women 


















School Job Only 8 5 


4 


31 


6 


26 


21 


100 


(164) 




eoth School and 1 6 2 
Outside Job 


3 


30 


7 


27 - - 


16 


100 


(98) 




Outside Job 2 1 
Only 


0 


21 


2 


48 


27 


100 


(569) 




No Job 1 0 


'0 


15 


1 


44 


39 


100 


(612) 




Total 2.9 1.3 


0.9 


20.2 


2.1 


4.5 22.8 15.7 


29.6 


100.0 


(1470) 




NOTE: Percentages shown !n the table are weighted and may not sum to !00 doc to rounding. The "ofher co-op" category 
agriculture, distributive education, health occupations, and hor^ economics. 


Includas 






^^ases were classified In these categories 
s+udy credits. 


based on- the Interview data only 


If the transcript showed no cooperative education or 


work- 


o 
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probably minim un estimates of the effects of school involve- 
ment. If it had been possible to use the transcript data to 
categorize jobs more directly, larger apparent effects of school 
supervision may have been found. 

The transcript classification of work experience by the 
patterns of participation is presented in table 2.18. For men, 
participation in work-study programs is fairly similar across 
the pattern groups, 15 to 18 percent. The exception is found 
with the Concentrator pattern where only 9 percent of the men 
received credit for work-study courses. However, Concentrators 
and Limited Concentrators were much more likely to have pursued 
trade and industry co-op courses than* men with other vocational 
backgrounds . 

Among women, participation in work-study programs generally 
increased as students were less involved with vocational educa- 
tion* As with the male cohort, women who were classified as 
Concentrators, and to some extent Limited Concentrators, were 
much more likely to participate in cooperative education courses, 
specifically office occupations, than women with less vocational 
courses. Approximately one-fifth of the female Concentrators had 
taken their co-op courses through the office occupations program. 



Summary 

The descriptive data presented in this chapter provide 
preliminary insight 'into the characteristics of students with 
various types of high school work experience. Differences were 
noted between students who held jobs and those^who did not and 
between students in school-supervised jobs and "those who secured 
employment on their own. Briefly, the data show that men were 
somewhat more likely to be employed in high school than women and 
that white youth were much more likely to hold jobs than minority 
students. Low SES students were less likely to hold jobs in high 
school, as were students who lived in the South, women who had a 
child while in high school, and youth who lived in a rural area. 
In addition, these data suggest that employment may have some 
association with a higher likelihood of completing high school, 
but it is also associated with a somewhat lower likelihood of 
pursuing postsecondary education. The cross-tabulations do not 
provide any definitive conclusions about the relationship between 
high school work experience and academic performance. Work 
experience was also associated with more frequent reports of 
school problems or delinquent behavior. 

A clear majority of students had obtained jobs on their own 
rather than through a school or government-sponsored program. 
However, several factors were found to be associated with having 
held school-related jobs. Women were somewhat more likely than 
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TABLE 2,18 



TRANSCRIPT CLASSIFICATION CF WCRK EXPERIENCE BY 
PATTERNS CF PARTICIPATION 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 









iranscr Ipt 


Ui assi T icat ion oi worK txperience 


Outside* 
Job 








Pattern 


Office 
Cccupat Ions 


Trade and 
Industry 


Other 
Co-op 


Work- 
Study 


. Co-op and 
Work-Study 


School* 
Job 


No* 
Job 


Total 


(n) 


Man 














V 








Concentrator 


2 


16 


1 


9 


0 


19 


44 


11 


100 


(81) 


Limited 
Concentrator 


0 


\7 


0 


15 


. 2 


8 


40 


23 


100 


(104) 


Concentrator/ 
Explorer 


1 


6 


0 


17 


6 


4 


50 


16 


100 


(60) 


Explorer 


3 


0 


0 


6 


15 


17 


46 


13 A 


100 


(18) 


Irclcter+^l/ 
Personal 


0 


0 


1 


18 


0 


5 


54 ' 


24 


100 


(240) 


Vo Vocational 
Credits 








17 




5 


54 


24 


100 


(177) 


Total 


0.3* 


4.6 


0.6 


19.0 


1.5 


6.2 


45.3 


22.5 


100 


(680) 


Worsen 






















Concentrator 


20 


2 


1 


12 


4 


. 10 


31 


21 


100 


(127) 


Limited 
Concentrator 


4 


5 


2 


21 ' 


3 


6 


37 


22 


100 


(188) 


Concentrator/ 
Exp 1 orer 


2 


0 


0 


29 


6 


12 


29 


21 


100 


(112) 


Explorer 


0 


6 


0 


15 


26 


13 


5 


36 


too 


(15) 


Incidental/ 
Personal 


1 


0 


0 


31 


1 


6 


38 


23 


100 


(290) 


No Vocational 
Credits 








24 




3 


36 


37 


100 


(95) 


Total 


4.1 


1.8 


1.3 


28.7 


3.0 


6.4 


32.3 


22.3 


100.0 


(827) 



NOTE: Ftercentages shown In the table are weighted and may not sum fo 100 due to rounding. The "other co-op" category Includes 
agriculture, dls+rlbutlve education, health occupations, and home economics. 



•Cases were classified In these categories based on the Interview data only If the transcript showed no cooperative education or work- 
study credits. * ' > , i 



men to work only in school-supervised jobs, as were minorities 
and students with a concentration in vocational education. 



The next chapter focuses on the types of jobs students held' 
Cross-tabulations are used to examine the relationships between 
type of* high school work experience and vocational participation 
and indices such as occupation, earnings, and hours worked. 
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CLAPTISR 3 
JOBS HELD WIIILI-: IN SCHOOL 



In this chapter jobs are the unit of analysis. In the 
1979 and 1980 interviews for the NLS Youth sample, respondents ■ 
were asked' to describe all jobs they held between January 1, 
1973, and the 1980 interview. Extensive information was collec- 
ted at each interview about the* respondent ' s current or most • 
recent job as of irhe- inte rview daire. For all other jobs only 
basic data were compiled, which included the occupation, in- 
dustry, dates of employment, the usual rate of pay, hours usually 
worked per week and per day, and the class of the job (whether 
it was a private, government, or se,lf-employment job). Fron the 
three-digit census occupation codes £he job's family and content 
level can be identified (Scoville 1969). The eighteen job 
families specify the duties of the job in a classification that 
is more informative than are the major census occupation' groups. 
The five content levels distinguish the combinations and degree 
of skills, complexity, and responsibility involved in the job. 
Because the intent of this study is to describe the variety of 
jobs that students held in high school, the more restricted range 
of job characteristics that are available for all of the jobs is 
used rather than the more detailed characteristics available only 
for the current or most recent job. 

The analysis in this section considers only those jobs that 
were reported in the interview (described here as "interview 
jobs") and that were held at some time prior to the respondent's 
Leaving high school (either graduating or dropping out.) . Inter- 
view jobs include only those jobs that were describe^ in the 
questionnaire as " . . . done on a more or less regular basis," 
as distinguished from " • ,« • work done from time to time, like 
occasional lawnmowing or babysitting . "** It excludes those jobs 
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*If there is any systematic seasonal pattern to high school work, 
the concentration of the interviews in the spring of the year 
could invalidate any generalizations one might attempt from using 
only current or most recent jobs. If hours worked per week or 
other job characteristics vary seasonally/ some error may still 
be present, even though all jcos are usfed and even though respon- 
dents are asked to report their usual hours worked. 

**Nevertheless/ about 9 percent of women's jobs that were iden- 
tified here fall in the "household services" occupation, and 
nearly all- of those are in child care services. These would, 
presumably, involve regular or more hicjhly formalized forms of 
babysitting. 
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thutNcould be" classified as purely summer jobs. Summer jobs 
were identified as those in such government programs as the 
Summer Youth v^ork Experience lrogram and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Summer tr.jram, or those jobs that began between May and 
August and ended between June and September of the same year. 

Each of the 6,790 high school jobs reported in the inter- 
views is treated as an observation. The tables are compiled to 
show the weighted distribution pf jobs by the characteristics of 
either the jobs themselves (such as occupation or pay) or of the 
respondents who held them (such as male or Concentrator). The 
weighting scheme employs the regular sample survey weights con- 
structed by the Center for Human Resource Research to reflect 
the different probabilities of selection for each respondent. 
No adjustments are made for respondents who, reported more than 
one high school job between January 1, 1978, and the 1980 
interview.* Each >Vigh school job reported by the respondent is 
included in the tabulation with that respondent's sample weight. 

For example, if the original sample inclined only two res- 
pondents, each weighted equally, with the first respondent re- 
porting four joos and the second reporting only one jqb, the 
tabulation would show five jobs. If each job were in a differerft 
occupational group, the table would show that each occupational 
group accounted fojr 20 percent of all the jobs. If, instead, 'the 
second respondent Jhad a sample weight that was six times as large 
as that of the firfst respondent, the tabulation would show that 
60 percent of all high school jobs were accounted for by the 
occupational group of the second respondent's job, and 10 percent 
of the jobs were accounted for by each of the four occupational 
groups corres£x>nding to the first respondent's four jobs. Either 
distribution would provide a correct description of the- types of 
jobs respondents held while in high school if the corresponding 
sampling distribution of respondents were correct. 

Note that it is not correct to interpret these tables' as 
sh( \ either the time spent by high school students in various 
occupations or the proportion of students who work j n such an 
occupation at some time during t^eir high school years. It would 
not be correct, in the second example, to say that 60 percent of 
the time that students spend working is spent in the occupational 
group of the second respondent's job. Inferences of that sort 
would require an adjustment of the sampling weights to reflect 
the number of weeks and the average hours spent each week working 



*A weighting scheme that treats respondents as the unit of ob- 
servation and that weights each job by a fraction 1/n of the 
respondent's sample weight, where n is the number of high school 
jobs held by that respondent, gives distributions of job 
characteristics that are very close to those reported here. 
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on th£t job.* ALso, it is not strictly correct to say, repeating 
the first example, that 20 percent of students who work while in 
high school work in any one of the occupational groups that are 
named there. 

The examples illustrate that this treatment poses two prob- 
lems. First, it counts a job that lasted ten weeks equally with 
one that lasted a year. Second, it allows an- individual with 
several short jobs to influence the distribution more than does 
an individual who held a single job over the same time span.** 
The descriptions *hat follow should be interpreted with those 
limitations in mind* 



- School Supervision 

A major objective of this study is to distinguish the ef- 
fects of school-supervised from non-school-supervised work exper- 
ience jobs on post-high school labor market outcomes. A finding 
tha-t school-supervised jobs have a more positive impact on out- 
canes than do nonsupervised jobs might suggest, for example, that 
schools should expand their role in influencing the types of jobs 
that students take. 

School-supervised jobs that were identified in this study 
fall into three groups. The first, cooperative education, is 
designed to give school-supervised work experience with local 
(usually private) employers as an integrated part of a course. 
The second, work-study, uses work as a current source of income 
to aid students in completing their courses of study. The third 
encompasses government-sponsored " programs that existed during 
years 1973-1980, such as the Neighborhood Youth Corps in-school 
jobs program, conducted with some cooperation between government 
agenciefe and the^ school. All other jobs are classified here as 
nonsupervised . 

* 



*The difficulty arises because one can focus on either the job 
or a measure of working time as the unit of analysis. If working 
time is the focus, a relatively few students who work many hours 
per week and many weeks a year at their jobs will dominate the 
distributions. It is felt thcit the broader focus with jobs as 
the unit of analysis gives a -"more representative" view of the 
jobs that teenagers hold while attending school, and that ap- 
proach seems more appropriate for a general description of high 
schoc 1 work experience. 

**The point made in the footnote on the preceding page suggests 
that this second limitation is not a significant source of dis- 
tortion. The first limitation poses a more serious problem, as 
discussed in the footnote immediately above. 
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As shown in table 3.1/ women are either more dependent 
upon or take greater advantage of school-supervised jobs. About 
11 percent of the high school jobs held by men are school super- 
vised, compared to almost 16 percent for women. But school- 
supervised jobs account for less than one-sixth of all jobs held 
by students. Most work experience in high school (as measured 
by number of jobs) is obtained without school supervision. 

School-supervised jobs are used more often by students 
who concentrate in vocational education. But they are not the 
exclusive province of vocational concentrators, nor are most of 
the jobs held by vocational students school supervised, nor do 
most vocational concentrators work in school-supervised jobs. 
Among men, .Concentrators are the most likely to hold a school- 
supervised job, followed by Limited Concentrators and Concentra- 
tor/Explorers, with the lowest percentage for students with no 
vocational credits. Among women, all three concentrator patterns 
hold about the same proportion of school-supervised jobs (around 
22 percent), and the proportion of school-supervised jobs for 
the Incidental/Personal pattern and for students with no voca- 
tional credits is only about half that for Concentrators. 
Although vocational concentrators hold sQhool-supervised jobs 
with relatively greater frequency than other students, because 
they are a minority (about 19 percent of men and 30 percent of 
women),* they hold only about a fourth (19 percent for men, 30 
percent for women) of all the school-supervised jobs. (After 
excluding students with incomplete transcripts, men with a con- 
centration hold about 35 percent and women about 50 percent, 
respectively, of men's and women's supervised jobs.) 

Most school-supervised jobs are taken by students who have 
had at least some vocational education. After excluding students 
with incomplete transcripts, only 16 percent of the remaining 
supervised jobs held by men and 6 percent of those held by women 
are held by students with no vocational credits. 

Despite the relatively greater frequency of vocational con- 
centrators among school-supervised jobs, one should recall that 
most concentrators do not work in school-supervised jobs. As 4 
noted in chapter 2, less than 30 percent of students in any con- 
centrator-pattern ever work in a school-supervised job ira high 
school, and school-supervised jobs provide the only high school 
work experience for less than 20 percent of the students in any 
concentrator pattern* 

<* 

*The three concentrator groups include about 31 percent of men 
and 47 percent of women respondents who ht*ve complete tran- 
scripts. Since about 40 percent of men and 35 percent of women 
respondents do not have complete transcripts, however, the 
concentrators are a smaller fraction of the total group. 
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TABLE 3.1 

ALt* JOBS AND SCHOOL-SUPERVISED JOBS 
BY PATTERN CP PARTICIPATION 



Pattern 



Number of High School Jobs 
I n the Sample 
Men > Women 



Rercentaoe of Al I High ^School Jobs 
That are School-Supervised 
Men /Women 



Concentrator 


194 


269 




18.1 


21.6 


United 
Concentrator 


307 


388 




16.2 


22.4 


Concenfrator/Expl orer 


162 


275 




12.3 


22.4 


Expl orer 


54 


48 




12.7 


23.8 


Incidental Personal 


638 


632 




9.5 " 


13.1 


No Vocational Credits 


404 


172 


/ 


7.4 


10.7 


Incomplete Transcript 


1424 


1329 




11.1 


12.5 


Total 


3683 


3113 




11.2 


15.6 



NOTL; tercentages are weighted. School-supervised (Schuol jobs) Include work-study, coop education Jobs, and certain kinds of 
government-sponsored jobs that are explicitly Identified as In-school Jobs. See text. 
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Nature of the Jobs 



»'he kinds of tasks, performed by students who v/ork while 
in high school are described here by the occupation, industry, 
job family, content level, and . job class (type of employer). 
Recall that the jobs identified here are those done on a more 
or less regular basis and exclude such job$ as occasional lawn 
mowing or baby-sitting. Data from the High School and Beyond 
survey ( Lewin-Epstein 1981) suggest that such occasional jobs 
may be held by as many as one-third of working sophomores and 
almost one-tenth of working seniors. The information presented 
here provides a more detailed look at the other, more or less 
regular jobs that students hold. It should be no surprise that, 
even excluding occasional odd jobs, the majority of jobs held 
by students require relatively little skill, are concentrated 
in a few occupational and industrial groups, and reflect 
traditional sex-role patterns. 



Occupation 

Objections have occasionally been raised that it is inappro- 
priate to apply the census occupational classification to jobs__ 
held by youth (Lewin-Epstein - 1981) . The interview instructions 
were designed to eliminate odd jobs; nevertheless, staff of the 
Center for Human Resource Research could not classify about one- 
third* of the reported high school jobs into three-digit occupa- 
tional categories. The descriptions that follow are based, upon 
those jobs that could be classified. It is likely that these 
classifiable jobs slightly overrepresent skilled and semiskilled 
jobs, since the unclassif iable jobs $re likely to be mostly 
service jobs (and possibly some laborer or clerical jobs that 
were hard to describe accurately to interviewers). 

Table 3.2 shows that half of the men's jobs (52 percent) 
are in the service or laborer groups, altnough each group except 
managerial and prof essional/ technical or household service has 
at least 5 percent of all jobs. Women's jobs (table 3.3) are 
even more highly concentrated (70 percent) in service and 
clerical occupations. Men reported a higher proportion of craft 
and operative jobs (24 percent) than did womer} (5 percent), and 
women were more often in sales or household service jobs (19 
percent) than were men (7 percent). The broad outlines of the 
distribution of jobs by gender conform to traditional patterns 
among older workers. Larger proportions of women than men are 
found in clerical, service, and household service occupations, 



*This proportion is of weighted jobs and includes those cases 
for which respondents provided no description of the job that 
they held. 
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TABLE 3.2 
OCCUPATION Cf HIG-f SCHOOL J CBS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

MEN 





Patterr Pr of /Mgr 


Sales 


Clerical 


Craft 


Operative 


Laborer 


Farm 


Serv Ice 


m ociV 1 CO 


Total 


(n) 




Concentrator 


i 


5 


8 


14 


16 


21 


12 


22 


- 


100 


(139) 




Limited . 


5 


9 


8 




14 


15 


6 


30 




100 


(204) 




Concentrator/ 
Explorer 


2 


8 


7 


5 


16 


24 


9 


* 29 


- 


100 


(117) 




Explorer 


10 




13 


10 


13 


16 


16 


23 


- 


100 


(36) 




Ircldental/ 
Personal 


5 


7 


, 7 


9 


15 


'22 


♦ 4 


/ » 

31 


- 


100 


(432) 




Md Vocational 
Cr edits 






7 


8 


14 : 


- 22 


... 2 - 


36 





100 


— *268>— 


— 


- 3 


8 - 














Incomplete 
Transcript 


3 


6 


6 


9 


15 


23 


7 


30 


1 


100 


(1251) 




Type of Job 


























School Job 


4 


3 


11 

i 


13 


16 


19 


3 


31 




100 


(459) 




Outside Job 


3 


7 


6 


9 


15 


22 


7 


30 


1 


100 


(1988) 




All 


3.4 


6.5 


6.8 


9.3 


15.1 


21.8 


6.3 


30.3 


0.5 


100.0 


(244 7) 




NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum 


to total 


because of rounding. 
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and smaller fractions of women are found in craft, operative, 
and laborer occupations. 

Students with a concentration in vocational education show 
a somewhat different distribution of jobs than that for other 
students. Concentrators are laore likely than other men to be 
in craft or farm jobs and are less likely to be in service jobs. 
For men, -higher levels of concentration are associated with a 
higher proportio of jobs in craft occupations.. But only Con- 
centrators differ significantly from students who took no voca- 
tional course work. ti 

Female Concentrators are more likely than women with no 
vocational credits to be in clerical occupations and are less 
likely to be in sales occupations. They are also less likely 
to be in service occupations. Women with incomplete transcripts 
are the most likely group to work in household service 
occupations (primarily child care jobs). „ # K 

School-supervised jobs show well-defined differences from 
nonsupervised jobs,, especially for women. For men, craft occupa- 
tions account for a larger share (and laborer, sales, and farm 
jobs for a smaller share) of supervised than of nonsupervised 
jobs. For women, service and sales occupations are less likely 
to be found among supervised than among nonsupervised jobs. 
For both men and women clerical jobs are more prevalent among 
supervised jobs.. For women the differences are particularly 
striking both in clerical and in household service jobs. Less 
than 1 percent of women's supervised jobs are in household 
service occupations, compared to over 15 percent of nonsuper- 
"vised jobs. Over 52 percent of women's supervised jobs are 'in 
clerical occupations, compared to only 27 percent of nonsuper- 
vised jobs.* 

These data suggest that both vocational concentrators and 
students who work in school-supervised jobs are more likely than 
other students to work in those occupational groups with more 
prestige, better pay, and better opportunities to learn useful 
job skills than for other jobs held by youth. But it is well 
known that, even for adults, the broad census occupational groups 
do not identify clearly the differences that exist in skills and 
job tasks. Scoville (1969) has developed a job classification 
that, although somewhat dated now, nevertheless gives a better 



*The relative distribution by pattern of participation (between 
supervised and nonsupervised jobs) of women's jobs other than 
household service are qualitatively unchanged even if household 
service jobs are excluded from the calculations. 
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^ TABLE 3.3 
OCCUPATION CP HIGH SCHOOL JCBS 
PERCENTAGE 0 ISTR IBUTION 

WCMEN 



Pa ttern 


Prof/ Vgr 


Sa 1 es 


u er ica i 


<jrat t 


Qperat Ive 


Laoorer 


Farm 


GfcM V 1 v»*z 


,111 Ov7( V^IJt^O 


Total 


(n) 


Concentrator 


1 


6 


55 


- 


3 


2 


2 


28 


• 3 


100 


(168) 


Limited 
Concentrator 


2 


8 


41 


— 


3 


3 


1 


38 




100 


(269) 


Concentrator/ 
Explorer 


2 


9 


35 


1 


9 


1 v 


1 


38 


5 


100 


(175) 


Exp! orer 


- 


^0 


25 




8 


1 


1 


40 


15 


100 


(31) 


Incidental / 
Personal 


4 


16 


30 


- 


2 


3 


2 


38 


5 


100 


(365) 


to Vocational 
Credits 


5 


13 


32 


1 




4 


4 


36 


7 


100 


(107) 


Incomplete 
Transcr Ipt 


2 


7 


22 




6 


4 


1 


42 


17 


100 


(830) 


Type of Job 
























School Job 


2 


5 


52 


1 


4 


3 




33 


1 


100 


(484) 


Outside Job 


2 


10 


27 




4 


3 


1 


40 


12 


100 


(1461) 


All 


2.6 


9.2 


31.3 


.3 


4.3 


3.0 


1.0 


38.5 


9.7 


100.0 


(19*5) 



NOTE: Percentages are we Ighted and may not sum to total because of rounding. 



indication of the type of work performed, its level of com- 
plexity, and the skills required to perforin it. Scoville's 
approach allows one to use three-digit census occupations to 
identify a job as involving one of five levels of skill or 
complexity (job content) and as including tasks that fall pre- 
dominantly in one of eighteen categories (job families). 



Job Family 

For men, a ;ut half the high school jobs (52 percent) fall 
into two job families, nonspecial ized tools and personal ser- 
vices (table 3.4). The personal services family includes such 
occupations as dining room attendant, fast-food counter worker, 
theater usher, elevator operator, housekeeper, and janitor. The 
occupations in the nonspecialized tools family range from highly 
skilled jobs, such as millwright, to highly varied jobs,- such as 
sheetmetul worker, to unskilled general work, such as/ con333:uc- 
tion laborer and freight handler. Obviously, most students are 
working at jobs at the lower end of the skill range ^ithin the 
job family. The types of jobs found in these two families are 
those one usually associates with school-age male workers. 

Other families that each account 1 for more thanj'5 percent 
of men's high school jobs are vehicle operators, sales (not re- 
quiring specialized product knowledge), clerical, ahd farm work. 
The types of job involved in these families are sel£-evident . 
Three other job families together account for 10 percent of men's 
jobs: specialized tools (e.g., photoengravers , painters of signs 
or manufactured articles, shoe repairers, and telephone 
1 ineworkers ) ; specialized machinery and equipment (e*g., drill 
press or lathe operatives, solderers, fishers, and; textile opera- 
tives); and nonspecialized machinery and equipment (e.g., earth 
drillers, cutting operatives, or punch press operatives). Less 
than 5 percent of the men's jobs are found in all of the eight 
other job families: inspection, sales (requiring product know- 
ledge), protective service, education, health, welfare (such as 
clergy or social workers ) , administration, and research . 

i 

Women's jobs are even more heavily concentrated than are 
men's- jobs (table 3.5). Nearly three-quarters are in the per- 
sonal service (42 percent) and the clerical (31 percent) 
families. Sales (not requiring product knowledge) and health 
account for most of the other jobs held by women. The four tools 
and machinery families together account for only 7 percent of 
women's jobs, compared to over 40 percent for men. 

This distribution of high school jobs by job family corres- 
ponds closely to general impressions of the kinds of jobs at 
which teenagers work. 
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TABLE 3.4 
JCB FAMILY CF HIGH SCHOOL J CBS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

MEN 



Pa tter n 



tonspeclal Ized 
Tools 



SFher 

Tools and Vehlc le( 

Mach Inery* Operat Ion 



Farm Sales Clerical Personal 

(No Specialized - Services 

Requ Irements) 



Other** Total 



(n) 



Concentrator 

Limited 
Concentrator 

Concentrator/ 
r xplorer 

Explorer 

Inc I dental/ 
Personal 

No Vocational 
Credits 

Incomplete 
Transcript 



34 

25 

30 
23 

31 

32 

32 



11 

10 

10 
5 

8 

8 

1 1 



10 

10 

9 
12 

11 

9 
9 



13 

7 

10 
16 

4 

3 

8 



6 
10 

8 

8 
9 
6 



7 

9 

6 
7 

7 

7 

5 



16 

20 

20 
21 

20 

23 

22 



3 

9 

5 
14 

11 

9 



100 

100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 



(131) 

(186) 

(108) 
(36) 

(397) 

(239) 

(1174) 



Type of Job 
School Job 
Outside Job 



30 
31 



12 

9 



10 
10 



12 
5 



23 
21 



7 100 (444) 

8 100 (1827) 



All 



30.9 



9.7 



9.7 



7.0 



7.2 



6.0 



21.3 



8.2 



100.0 (2271 ) 



NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum to totals because of rounding. 

* Ircludes Specialized Tools, Specialized Machinery and Equipment, tons pec I a 1 1 zed Machinery and Equipment. 

**lncludes Inspection, Sales (Specialized Knowledge Required), Entertainment, Protection, Education, Health, Welfare, Administration, 
and Research. 
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TABLE 3.5 
JC8* FAMILY Cf HIGH SCHOOL JCBS 
% PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

WCMEN 



U1 

00 



ERIC 



Pattern 


Tools and 
Mach Inery* 


Sales 
(to Special 
Requirements) 


Clerical 


Personal 
( Serv Ices 


Health 


Other** 


Total 


(n) 


Cor.cer*r ator 


*- 

4 


0 


-O 


97 


3 


7 


* 1 00 


(166) 


w jjm | t^cj 

Concentrator 


4 


6 


42 


38 


4 


4 


100/ 


(262) 


0>rcer tr *tor/ 
Exp! orer 


10 


9 


35 


35 


5 


6 


100 


(171) 


t*t 1 orer 




1 ! 


26 


52 




1 


100 


(30) 


♦Incidental/ 


j 


\ 7 


31 


33 




9 


100 


(354) 


>Jo Vocational 
Credits 


5 


14 


33 


32 


9 


7 


'00 


(100) 


Incomplete 
Trarscr Ipt 


9 


7 


22 

• 


53 


4 


5 


100 


(799) 


• 

Type of Job 


















School Job 


6 




S3 


26 


6 


4 


100 


(471) 


Ouj s Ide Job 


7 


10 


,?6 


45 


4 


8 


100 


(141 1) 


111 


6-8 


9.4 


31.4 


41.7 


4.2 


6.5 


100.0 


(1882) 



NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
* Includes Specialized and honspeclal Ized Tools and Machinery and Equipment. 
•♦Includes Inspection, Vehicle Operation, Farm, Sales (Specialized Knowledge Required), Entertainment, Protection, Eoucatlon, Welfare, 
Administration, and Research. 
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Kol 'it M there are few di- Terences by pattern of participa- 
tion in vocational education in the distribution of jobs by job 
families. Vocational Concentrators are slightly more likely 
than students with no vocational education credits to work' in 
the tools and machinery families and slightly less likely to work 
in personal service jobs, but those differences are not statis- 
tically siqnif icant. Concentrators are significantly more likely 
to work at jobs that use farming skills. 

For women a clearer relationship emerges between patterns 
of participation and job family. , Patterns that reflect greater 
concentration in vocational education have a higher proportion of 
their students in clerical jobs and a smaller proportion in sales 
(no product knowledge) jobs. 

Most school-supervised jobs for iucn are not markedly 
different in job family from nost nonsupervised jobs. The 
principal differences are thai supervised jobs are relatively 
<nore li-kely to be in the clerical or nonspecial ized machinery and 
equipment families and less likely to be in farm or sales (no 
product knowledge) occupations. But the differences in personal 
service, nonspecial i zed tools, and vehicle operation families, 
which account for most men's jobs, are very small and not statis- 
tically s igni f icant . 

For women a clearer pattern emerges. Compared to jobs stu- 
dents obtain on their own, school-supervised jobs are much more 
likely (53 percent compared to 2 6 percent) to involve women in 
clerical jobs, somewhat less likely (5 percent compared to 10 
percent) to involve them in sales (no product knowledge), and 
nueh lesb likely (20 percent compared to 45 percent) to involve 
them in personal service jobs. 

It would appear that men on their own find jobs that involve 
tasks similar to those in school-supervised jobs. Women, in 
contrast, obtain much different jobs under school supervision 
than they would obtain on their own. 

J ob Content 

' The great majority of high school jobs, as classified in 
table 3.6, require little skill and involve little complexity or 
responsibility. Over three-fourths of the jobs of both sexes are 
at the two lowest content levels (IV and V). Most of these jobs 
involve unskilled clerical, service, or manual labor tasks. This 
preponderance of low-skilled jobs is not surprising. What is 
perhaps surprising is that as much as one-fifth of the jobs are 
at or abuve the intermediate content level. A substantial pro- 
portion of joos held while in high school apparently involves at 
least some mental effort for students. For both men and women, 
school -supervised jobs are more likely than nonsupervised jobs 
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TABLE 3.6 

J<B CONTEltf LEVEL CF HIGH SCHOOL J CBS 
PERCENTAGE 0 ISTK [BUT ION 



Patt^vr 



I or | I 



in 



Men 
IV 



Total 



(n) 



I or n 



(II 



Women 
IV 



Total 



(n) 



O 



Concentrator 

Ll-nl ted 
Corcertrator 

forcer tr a for/ 
£ xpl Ar^r 

Explorer 

IrC Idf^t al/ 
^ersoral 

No vocatloral 
><>dl ts 

|rc crop fete 
Trarscr Ipt 



10 



20 

27 
1 9 

20 

18 

16 

18 



12 

19 
16 

12 

22 
25 
17 



65 

50 
65 

58 

57 

57 

62 



100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



(131) 

(186) 
(108) 

(36) 

(397) 

(239) 

(1174) 



48 

24 
25 

22 

19 

21 

1 4 



29 

46 
47 

46 

54 

45 

40 



21 

27 

28 

32 
25 
28 
44 



100 

100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 



(166) 

(262) 
(171 ) 

(30) 

(354) 

(100) 

(799) 



Type of Job 
Schuol Job 
Cuts Me Job 



2 

3.2 



22 
18 

18*6 



15 
19 



57 

60 



100 
100 



(444) 
(1827) 



18.7 59.4 100*0 ( 2271 ) 



5 
2 

2.5 



44 
16 

21 .2 



34 
46 



18 

36 



100 
100 



(471 ) 
(1411) 



43.5 32.9 100.0 (1882) 



NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum to totals because of rounding. Level I represents the most highly-skilled jobs, 
K •»* level V tne least highly-skilled. 
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to involve such challenges, that is, to be at or above content 
level III. Almost half of the school-supervised jobs for women 
but only about one-fourth of those for men are at this level. 
This difference in content level by gender occurs because simple 
clerical jobs demand a higher minimum academic proficiency than 
do the simple manual jobs in which m6n more frequently work. 

Strongly for women and -to a lesser degree for men, school 
supervi sion increases the content level and presumably opportun- 
ities for learning on the job. Concentration in vocational 
ccpurses appears* to have some effect, but this is primarily due 
to the larger proportions of concentrators in school-supervised 
jobs. Vocational concentration alone does not appear to be asso- 
ciated with content, but it is associated with working in school- 
related jobs that have higher content levels. 



Job Class 

The relationships that are .apparent between job class and 
pattern of participation in table 3.7 are very weak. Almost nine 
out of ten jobs at which high school students work are provided 
by private employers (although some nay be paid for by units of 
government). Male Concentrators and Incidental/Personal par- 
ticipants are slightly less likely than other patterns to tffe 
employed by government, but differences among the pattern groups 
are not statistically significant. Male Concentrators 'and Con- 
centrator/Explorers include some self-employed students, but the 
Incidental/Personal pattern does, also. Among women, also, 
differences among the vocational patterns are not statistically 
significant . 



But the job class differs considerably by school super- 
vision. Distribution of jobs by job class between supervised 
and nonsupervised jobs is nearly identical for men and women. 
The large fraction of school-supervised jobs in which government 
is the employer suggests that it may be relatively easy for 
schools either to employ students directly or to arrange with 
other governmental units for employment. 1 It also suggests that, 
contingent on the availability of private sector jobs, there may 
be considerable scope for expanding linkages between schools and 
pr ivate sector employers . 



Industry 

More than half of all high school jobs are found in whole- 
sale or retail trade. The percentages in that industry are 
almost identical fp-r men (52.3 percent in table 3.8) and women 
(52.4 percent in table 3.9). Most of these jobs involve working 
as s tockpersons , baggers, file- clerks, or sales clerks. Profes- 
sional services and manufacturing also provide substantial 
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TABLE 3.7 
JCB CLASS CF HIGH SCHOOL JCBS 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



to 



is 



NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum to totals because of rounding. 









Men 










Women 






Pattern 


Pr Ivate 


Government 


Sel f -Employed 


Total 


(n) 


Pr Ivate 


Government 


Sel f-Employed 


Total 


(n) 


Concentrator 


92 


6 


2 


100 


(138) 


90 


9 


1 


100 * 


(170) 


Limited 
~o ncentrator 


90 


8 


2 


100 


(205) 


90 


9 


1 


100 


»(267) 


"orcer frator/ 


cr' 


7 


3 


100 


(110) 


89' 


10 


1 


100 


(174) 


Explorer 


^8 


1 1 


1 


100 


(37) 


93 


7 




100 


(33) 


Inc Idertal/ 
Personal 


9' 


6 




100 


(431) 


91 


8 


* 

1 


100 


(3~75) 


No Vocitioral 
Credits 


90 


9 ' 




100 


(266) 


93 


5 


2 


100 


(106) 


Income* lete 
Tr arsclpts 


89 


8 


3 


100 


(1 255) 


87 


10 


2 


100 


(836) 


Type of Jot) 




,3 * 


















Sc hoc i Jo* 


67 




'00 


(460) 


68 


32 




100 


(484) 


Outsit Job 


<M 


4 


3 


100 


(1991) 


94 


4 


2 


100 


(1477) 


Al 1 


<X).l 


7.6 


2.3 


100 


(2451 ) 


89.2 


9.2 


1.6 


100.0 


(1961 ) 



^1 



Or 
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TABLE 3.8' 
INDUSTRY CF HIGH SCHOOL JOBS 
PERCENTAGE D ISTR IBUT ION 



MEN 



0^ 



Pattern 


Ag/* 
l4 IMrg 


Construe- 
t Ion 


Manufactur- 
ing 


Transport 


Trade 


Fl nance 


Bus 1 ness 
Serv Ice 


Personal 
Serv Ice 


Enterta Inent 


Prof. 
Serv Ice 


Public Total (n) 
Admin I sta- 
tion 


Concentrator 


14 


2 


12 


3 


47 


1 


10 


1 


1 


8 


1 100 • 


(137) 


LI ml ted 

Corcertrator 


5 


5 


8 


2 


59 


2 


4 


3 


. 4 


5 


1 100 


(202) 


Concentrator/ 


0 


Q 


12.' 


1 


. 50 


1 


7 


2 


1 


7 


1 100 


(1 16) 


Explorer 


16 


to 


5 


5 


49 ^ 


- 


1 


1 


5 


9 


100 


(35) 


Inc IcJental/ 
Personal 


5 


5 


8 


3 


58 


1 


3 


3 


7 


6 


100 


(426) 


No vocational 
Credits 


4 




9 


2 


62 




5 


3 


5 


7 


100 


(266) 


Incomplete 
Tr anscrlpt 


<5 




13 


2 


46 


2 


7 


4 


3 


6 


2 100 


(1 242) 


Types of Job 


























School Job 


5 


6 


12 


1 


36 


2 


6 


1 


3 


23 * 


5 100 


(455) 


Outside Job 


8 


5 


10 


2 


55 


1 


5 


4 


4 


4 


1 100 


(1969) 


Al I 


7.6 


5.3 


,10,7 


2.2 


52,0 


1.4 


5.5 


3.3 


4.3 


6.4 


100.0 


(2424) 



NOTE: Percentages are weighted and may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
*MInlrg jobs are negligible In this sample. 



TABLE 3.9 
INDUSTRY OF HIGH SCHOOL JCBS 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

WCMEN 



Pjtterr Ag/* Cons+ruc- *'aru factur- 

Mlrlrg t lor | rg 



Transport Trade Finance Business Personal Entertalnent Prof. Public Total (n) 

Service Service Service Administra- 

tion 



Concentrator 5 

1 1 -if t* 1 
Corcer+r ator 2 



Ox 



Corc*r tr 3 tor/ 
r vplor^ 

IrcIcJertal/ 
Persoral 

No VocaHora! 
Credits 

Incomplete 
Tr anscrlpt 



7 
15 

3 

3 



44 

60 

58 
43 

62 

59 

49 , 



13 
3 



2 
11 



4 

7 

7 
16 



21 



17 

15 

13 
10 

J3 

17 

12 



100 (167) 
100 <267) 



100 
100 



(^78) 
(31) 



1 100 (364 X 



1 100 (102) 



100 (81 81 



Types of Job 
School Job 
Cuts Mo Job 

All' 



1 

2 

1.9 



1 
1 

0.8 



7 

5.6 



2 
1 

0.8 



38 

58 

/ 

5^.9 



4 
4 

3.9 



2 
2 

2.3 



2 

15 

12.8 



3 

2 

2.5 



31 10 100 (480) 

9 1 100 (1442) 



13.4 



2.4 100.0 (1922) 



NOTl: Percentages are weighted ana may not sum to totals betiuse of rounding. 
^^Mnlrg jobs are negligible In this sanple. j 
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fractions <>i all jobs. As on< might expect, jobs involving 
nanuai labor in nanuf act ur ing ire relatively more frequent for 
nen than for woi ion, and jobs in the professional services 
industry, which are primarily in clerical occupations, are more 
frequent lor women than for uumi. The remaining one-third of jobs 
are found in different mdusti Les for men than for women. Women 
are concentrated in the personal services industry (13 percent), 
which includes a large number of child care jobs, and dispersed 
in small percentages in the other industries^ Men are divided 
in somewhat larger and more equal percentages among the agri- 
culture, business and repair service, construction, and 
enterta i nment industries . 

Relationships between industry and patterr? of participation 
m vocational education were difficult to discern. For example, 
among men, where differences among patterns exist, Limited Con- 
centrators appear to be more like students with no vocational 
credits than like Concentrators or Concentrator/Explorers. 

Among women, the clearest contrast is between Concentrators 
and students with no vocational credits. Concentrators are much 
less likely than women with no vocational credits to be in trade 
or personal service jobs and somewhat more likely to be in jobs 
in agriculture, manufacturing, and finance. 

Schoo I -supervised jobs -are somewhat different from non- 
supervised jobs in terms of industry. Trade jobs account for 
between 36 and 38 percent of all supervised jobs, but they repre- 
sent 55 to 58 percent of nonsupervised jobs #. Among women, only 2 
percent of supervised jods are in the personal services industry 
compared to 15 percent for nonsupervised jobs. Men's and women's 
supervised jobs are more likely than nonsupervised jobs to be in 
professional services or public administration. 

As one would expect, most jobs held by high school students 
are in industries with considerable seasonal or cyclical fluctua- 
tions and in .which manual or clerical work requiring little in- 
t4 vestment # in human capital is needed. * • 



hours Worked 

The interview information poses a problem for discussing 
hours worked and rates of pay. For jobs that began while the 
student was in high school but continued after the student left 
high school, the hours and rates of pay reported at the date of 
interview may not be the same as those that applied before the 
student left high school. Including those jobs in the analysis 
would renuer it impossible to draw conclusions about the 
principal focus of concern here--the pay and hours worked by 




\ 
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students while they attend hiah school*.* Of the G, 796 jobs 
identified as high schools jobs, 1,^51 continued to be held for 
at least two months after the student 1:6ft high school. Those 
jobs* have been excluded from the data that $re re£>orted in this 
chapter on hours and rates of pay. Since the jobs that are most 
likely to continue to be held after leaving high, school are those 
that, even while the student attends school, have better* pay and 
longer hours, the data on the remaining 5,345 jobs probably 
provide lower bounds on the estimates of work hours angi pay while 
in high school .** 

questions were asked concerning both hours worked per week / 
and hours wo;rked per day. For hours worked per week the non- 
response rate- was less than 3 percent. But hours per day in- 
formation was not obtained for about one- third of the jobs be- 
cause the question was not asked if the respondent either worked 
less than twenty hours per week or held the * job for fewer than 
nine weeks. Thus, only the concept of hours worked per week is 
cons id e red here . 

As tables 3.10 and 3.11 indicate, a rather substantial pro- 
portion of high school jobs involve significant commitments of 
tine. One- third of the jobs held by women and nearly half of 
those held by men involve more than twenty hours of work in a 
normal week. One job in seven involves more than thirty hours 
per week. About 10 percent more of men's than of women's jobs 
involve more than thirty hours per week. The difference between 
men's and women's jobs in mean hours worked is small, about two 
and a half hours per week, but it is statistically signi- 
ficant.*** 

t 

School-supervised jobs require slightly more time per week. 
On average, women's supervised jobs involve 19.7 hours and 



*The characteristics previously described (occupation, industry, 
class,' content, and family) are -much less likely than pay or 
hours to change (within the same job) after the employee leaved 
school. 

**When the 1,451 jobs* are included, average hours and pay are, 
higher. The proolem is that it is impossible to say from these 
data whether the higher pay and longer hours also characterized 
r.hese jobs when the students were in high school. 

***In the remainder of this chapter, statistical significance of 
differences in means was dete cmined , f rom t-tests and refers to 
the .05 level. 



TA8LE 3.10 

USUAL H01RS WORKED PER WEEK 
FCR JOBS HELD WtflLE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

PERCENTAL DISTRIBUTION* 



MEN 



Patten 



1-10 



1 1-20 



21-30 



31 or more 



Ml ss I ng 



Total 



Mean 
Hours, 



Standard 
Error 



<n> 



Concentrator 24 

Limited 
Concentrator 21 

Concentrator/ . 
Explorer 20 

explorer 24 

lnclden+al/ 
Per so n-a I 19. 

to Vocat Ion a I 
Credits 24 

, ^ Incomplete 

Transcript 29 



,27 

38 

30 
32. 

37 

36 

28 



23 
25 

25 

28 

27 

22 
» 

21 



25 

14 

22 
14 

16 

17 

20 



100 

100 

100 
100 

100 * 
100 

MOD 



23.1 

20.6 

23.1 
20.0 

21.2 

20.4 

20.9 



13.6 

1 1.5 

13.7 
10.7 

11 S 

11.0 

13.4 



. (1 45) 

' (236) 

(1 22) 
(43) 

(495> 

(292) 

(1572) 



Type of -Job 
Sehool Job 
Outside Job 

Al I 



i 



20 
26 

24.9 



32 
31 

31.5 



25 
23 

22.8 



21 
18 

18.5 



1 

2 

2.3 



100 
100 

100.0 



22.6 
20.8 

21.1 



12.8 
12.5 



(502) 
(2403) 

(2905), 



NOTE: Percentages and roans are weighted, and percentages may not sum to totals becau^se of rounding. 
Jobs held while In high school exclude jobs that respondents continued to hold after leaving high school. 



TABLEAU 

USUAL HOIRS WCRKED PER WEEK 
FCR JOBS HELC WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



Pattern 



1-10 



11-2Q 



21-30 



WONEN 



31 or more 



Ml ss I ng 



Total N^an 
* Hours 



Standard 
Error 



(n) 



00 



[Concentrator 18 

' ' '* " 

/LJm.ted 

J Concenlrator 20 

Concenlrator/ 
Explorer 31 

Explorer 37 



Incidental/ 
Personal ' 29 

to Vocational 
Credits 28 
# 

Incomplete 
Transcript 35 



50 
39 

36 
41 

37 

44 

32 



J9 
25 
15 

a- 

20 
15 
13 



1-2 
12 

J6 
10 

11 

12 
17 



i 



100 
100 

, 100 

100 
100 
, 100 
100 



19.5 

19.9 

10.4 
17.9 

18.5 . 

17.7 

18.3 



9.6 
9.9 

•11.0 
1 4.2 

11.3 

10o' 
1 2.8 



(206) 
./-C280) 

(212) 
■ (42) 

, (486X 

(116) 

(1088) * 



T ype of Job 

School Job 
♦ 

Outside Job 



24 
3! 



36 
36 



26 
15 



12 
15 



t 100 
100 



IT). 7 
18.4 



9.9 
12..1 



(538) 
(1902)/ 



•J J 
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Al I 



30.1 36.2 



15.8 



1 4.4 



2.6 



100.0 



18.7 



NOTE: Percentages and msansare weighted, and percentages may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
Jobs held while In high school exclude jobs that respondents continued to hold after leaving high school, 



1 1.7. 



(24"40) 



*? \ 

lousupervisoJ irt.4 hours* Koijuon/ supervised jobs also involve 
"about two more hours in a normal week th$n do honsupervised jobs. 
Both differences are statistically significant. The principal 
difference between the $exes in titae worked is" -that the, longest - 
jobs (over thirty hoi^ys). are more likely to be, supervised, jobs 
for men* and nonsupervised jobs for women. 

Vocational Concentrators arid Limited Concentrators are more;^ 
likely among women to ?/ork more hours' per w§ek than students who , 
have little or no^ vocational training, but the' difference 'is not 
statistically significant. Moreover, the average may, be mis- 
leading. -It is attributable .entirely to the small percentage of 
Concentrators and Limited Concentrators who work ten or fewer 
hours per week-* not £o any tendency for vocatiohal studerrts tp 
be more likely to work, mare than twenty or more than thirty hours 
per week . " * 

Among* men, Concentrators and Concentrator/Explorers worked 
more than thirty hours peY we.ek relatively md*re often than stu- 
dents with no vocational education, and they work an average of 
two and a ifalf more hours bf work per week« Itie dif f erence , is 
statistically significant. . • 

« 

Earnings . • . - — • 

' Hourly rate of pay . a Because the jobs that are identified 
here' could have> been held between January 1978 and May 1980, an 
adjustment or earnings for inflation is heces-sary. Most jobs • 
identified in the 1979 interview were, held in 1978, and a. similar 
time lag applies to jobs identified in the 1980 interview. Thus,, 
in the 'analysis, the hourly pay for jobs reported in the 1979 * 
interview was increased by 7.9 percent/ the, percentage in. current 
dollars by which adjusted 'hourly earnings in the private nonagri- 
cultural sector increased between the two years.* The reporting 
period for the jobs studied here spans three levels of the 
-federal minimum wage. On January i of 1978, 19 79, and 1980, 
respectively, the wage, minimum levels for jobs not involving tips 



*The increase in average earnings (adjusted for overtime and 
changes in interindustry mix), not iri* consumer prices, is the 1 
appropriate adjustment in this case. The intent is to maintain 
comparability between those rates of pay that were in th§ same 
relative position in the wage distribution in each year. The 
average leve*l of real hatfrly earnings fell 3 percent between 
1978 and 1979. Comparing' real hourly earnings of 1978 and 1979 
■jobs confounds two sources of difference in earnings, the lower 
average real earnings of 1979 and any differences among respon- 
dents in their relative position in that shifted distribution 
of earnings. . * 
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were $«2*65, ,$2.90, and $3.10. Because the, inflation adjustment 
just described is not exact,* the brackets' chosen for table 
3.12 and 3.13 were set wide enou'gh to encompass in one group all 
rates of pay wi'thin* about. 16 percent of the upper arid lower 
bounds of the minimum wage over v the period. For both sexes' the 
clear jnajority of jobs held in high school fall* within this range 
($2.5»1-$3.50V , * : ' 

Nonetheless, in a substantial fractio'n of jobs workers are 
•paid-a't least a statistical ly significant 10 percent less than 
the federal minimum, and the fractior^ is considerably larger for 
women? (33 percent) than for men (19 percent). Because the NLS 
Youth survey question explicitly reminds respondents to include 
the usual value of tips' and bonuses in -their reported hourly 
earnings, the larger fraction of Arfpm^p with reported earnings 

'beloy/' $2. 51 per hour should not be Attributable to-, omission of 
tip ^income for waiting tables or similar jobs. The" di f ference 
in earnings should refieot actual differences in the usual pay 
received rather than differences in^reporting standards. < The 
lower, earnings for women are Attributable partly to the* 10 
percent ,o£ womerf' s , jobs that are in household service occupa- . 
tions, which are not likely to be subject to the federal minimum. 
Because of this large fraction of low-paying jobs, the average 

'earnings of the jobs held by women are below the 1979 minimum of 
$.2.90 per hour, both overall and 'for most of the categories that 
were separately calculated. IThen -household se'n/ice jobs are ex- 
cluded, however, the average hourly earnings for women are higher 
by $,17 per hour> but they are still a statistically significant 
$.20 per hour below the ^average for, men. The average for men is 

about $.25 per hour above the 1979 minimum.' 

✓ • 

Amohg women, students with no vocational credits have the 
highest hourly' mean earnings, and those respondents with incom- 
plete transcripts have the lowest.** When household service jobs 
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*A "more precise" adjustment reflecting monthly rather than 
annual differences in money wage ieverls requires adopting speci- 
fic assumptions about whether the reported pay better represents 
^abpr market conditions when the job was started or when it was 
"left. One assumption ignores* the possibility of wage increases 
over time within a job. The other assumption overlooks the 
possibility that students are more likely to quit jobs for which 
earnings have failed to keep up wi th A the "market . The absence of 
a complete wage history on each job would seem likely to .intro- 
duce more error than accuracy into any month-by-month inflation 
adjustments. • » 

***RecalI that Explorers,, though included in the tables for 
completeness, are usually not considered for comparisons in the 
text. 
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TABLE 3.12 

USUAL 'HOURLY EARNINGS CF JOBS HELD VA-J 1 Lfe IN HIGH SCHOOL 
' 1979 DOLLARS 

PERCENfAGE DISTRIBUTION 



• ■ . ■ i 



Pattern ^ 


$2.5(5" and 
less ^ 


IT 




Wei jj»p\j 


Ntean 


O 1 ul IVJCII VJ 

. Error 


(n> * 

« 


' Concentrator 

•* 


24 


56 


20 


1 


.$2.90 - 


1.07 


(86) 


Llml.ted Concentrator 19 


65 


14 


*> 

" - 2 


3.02 


.97 


(136) 


Concentrator/ 




y 




, « 






# 


Evd 1 orer 




54 


2: 


2 


. 3.1 1 


1.43 


(76) 


Explorer 


19 


67 






2.99 


.64 


(23) 


Incidental /Personal 


4 21 


54 • 


23 \j 


2 


3.1 1 


1.07 . 


(297) 


















No Vocational » 
















* Credits 


14 


66 


16 ■ 


4 


. 3.16' 


1.01 < 


(170) 


"Incomplete 














(910) 


rTr adscript 


18 


59 
. « 


18 


5 


3.24 


1.48 


Type of Job 












• 




School Job 


12 


68 


17 


2 


•3.15 


1.10 


(390) 


Outside Job 


2G" 


# 57 


19 


4 


3.15 , 


1.33 


(1310) 


All , ^ • 


18.8 


59.T* 


18.6 - 


- 3.5 


3.15 ; 


1.28"" 


(1700) 




















< 















NOTE: Percentages and means are weighted, and percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

Jobs held- Me In hlgh school exclude jobs that respondents continued to hold after leaving high school. 



* TABLE 3, 13 



USUAL KOUFJ.Y EATINGS OF J08S HO.D WHILE IN HI CH" SCHOOL 
1979 DOLLARS 

* * PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 

WOf£N 



Pattern 



$2*50 and S2.51-S3.50 S3.51-S5.50 Over $5.50 Moan Standard (n) 
less " , ^. Error< 



Excluding Kousehol d fierv Ice 

Mean 1 Standard (n) 
Error v 



Corcontr ator 

Mmlted v 
Concentrator 

Concentrator/ 
Exp I orer 

Exp I orer 

Incidental/ 
Personal 

to Vocational 
Credits 

lnccmple?e\w 
TransCjFlpT**'*'"* 

* / 

- Type of Job 

School Job 
A Outside Job 



All 



26 

27 

29 
53 

25 

32 

.41 

15 
39 

33.4 



♦ 63 
1 



63 

47 
60 
62 
48' 

71 
51 



55.3 



9 
9 

\ 

10 
13 



10 
9 

9.4 



2 
7 
2 

3 
2 



$2.86 
^2.76 

2.79 , 
2.3^5 

2.96 



3.03' 



' 2.80 



• 99 



.8* 



.84 

.77 
t 

1.26 



(116) 



(184) 

(124) 
(25). 

(252) 



2.02 (62) 



S2.95 

' 2.8,8 
2.40 

"3.09 
3.29 



2.64 1.41 (599) y\ 2i4\ 

3.15 1.38 (400) „ 3.15 

2.65.* 1.22 (962* 2.88' 



1.32 (1362) 



2.97 



.93 

.82 

.71 
.81 



1.19 
2.03 
1.30 

1.38 

1.21 



(111) 

(17*> 

(^15) 
(23) 

(238) 

(55) 

(509) 

(397) 
(830) 



(1227) 
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NOTE: Percentages and means 'are weighted, an> percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

Jobs hold while In high school excludes jobs that respondents continued to hold after leaving high school. 
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'are exduded, however, Limited 4 Concentrators have*ttie lowest 
mean hoyrly earnings- Among iaen, the respondents with incomplete 
transcripts have the highest average earnings and vocational 
Concentrators thelowest. 

**These>. differences among pattern groups for men are not a 
'result of differences, in earnings on school-supervised jobs. The 
mean earnings Cor men are identical- for supervised and nonsuper- 
vised ,jobs, .$3-15 per hour- .This equality occurs because the 
greater frequency of higher-earning nonsupervi^ed jobs is offset 
by a*higher frequency of lower-earning ' jobs . Mean hourly earn- 
ings of male Concentrators are lower than for other men because-; 
24 percent earn le^s than $2-51 per hour^ compared tq about 20 
percent of the respondents- in most other patterns- ^The differ- 
ence is statistically significant for the comparison between 
Concentrators and students with no Vocational credits- 

Wnlike men, women in supervised jobs average considerably 
more than those in nonsupervised jobs; the difference is statist- 
ically significant, and more than twice as* large ^ fraction, of 
nonsup*ervis<kl jobs pays lessjihan $2.51 pet hour- The differ- 
ences are reduced but remain 7 statistical ly ' significant if, house- 
hold Service jpX>s ( almost all of which are .norisuperyised) are fl 
exclud-ed- The nean earnings are higher for women with no voca- * 
tional credits because of the 7 .percent of those who 'earn more 

than $5-50 per hour- 

t s " • 

. Weekly income - The usual weekly income from .a job was 
calculate<!':by multiplying usual hourly earnings by the number 
of hour's . usually worked in a week- Unless teenagers at.e multiple 
jobholders/ these data provide an estimate of weekly -income 
during the school year for those weeks tie student w^s working- 

* 

The Weekly ^e'arningg reported in 'tables 3*.14 and 3.15 are 
generally low. °Most women students who' work earn less than most 
men, and the difference in. mean earnings is statistically signi- 
ficant. About '34 percent of men's .jobs a.nd 4 6 percent ,-of women's 
jobs yield- earnings of less than $50 in a usual* week- 'The most* 
common range among those, calculated for .the, tables is ; $51-r$75 / 
which accounts for 26 percent of* the men's jobs and 28 percent 
of women 1 s jobs". For a small but important proportion of jobs, 
students' reported earnings are over $100 per week- T^e -percent- 
age is l&rger for men, (over 22 percent) than for .women (1,4 per- 
cent) . But these data suggest dhat for a,n important proportion 
of jobs, working while -in school provides a significant soutfee 
of * individual or . family income. 
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TABLE 3.14 

* • 

USUAL V€EKLY EARNINGS OF JOBS HELD WHILE [M HIGH SCHOOL 

1979 DOLLARS ' <* 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



// ' MSN 



n 

'$76-" $100 



P<rt tern 



$25 and 
less 



$26- $50 



$51-$75 



$101-$200 



Over $200 



Mean 



Standard 
Error 



(n) 



Concentrator 13 

Limited 
Concentrator 4 



Concur tr^"*nr/ 
txpl orer 

f xpl orer 

Incidental/ 
Personal 

to Vocat Ion a I 
Credits 

Incomplete 
Transcript 



10 
25 

14 

11 

18 



20 

27 

23 
14 

16 

16 

19 



20 

31 

29 
24 

29 

32 

23 



20 

23 

11 
14 

22 

20 

16 



25 

14 

21 
23 

19 

20 

21' 



$75 

72 

83 
65 

74 

' 77 

73 



45.4 

33.6 

62.2 
38.3 

45.6 

45.9 

53.6 



- (85) 

(136) 

(76) 
, (23) 

(293) 

(169) 

(902) 



Type of Job 
School Job 
Outside Job 



7 

16 



22 
18 



2b 
26 



22 
18 



23 
20 



76*52 
73.45 



43.1 
51 .0 



(366) 
(1 295) 



AM 



1 4.8 



18.9 



25.8 



18.4 



20.1 



2J 



74.15 



49.3 



(1684) 



**W0TE: Percentages and neans are weighted, and percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

'Job held while In high school exclude jobs that respondents continued "to Jo Id after leaving high school. 
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TABLE 3.15 

USUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS * 
ON JOBS HELD, WHILE IN HIGH SCHOOL 
197 9 DOLLARS 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 



> WCMEN 



Excluding Household 
Services ~ 



Pattern ' $25 ar<j $26-550 $51-$75 S76-S100 $101-5200 Over $200 Maan Standard <n), Ntean Standard <n) 





less 


• 






» 






Error 






Error 




* 

Concentrator 


1 2 


20 


39 




12 




$6*4 


32.2 


(115) 


$66' 


31.2 


(110) 


Limited 
Concentrator 


14 


27 


32 


•14 


13 




62 


32.2 


(181) - 


65 


31.3 


(173> 


Ooncenlrator/ 
Exp-lorer ' 


10 


34 


27 


17 






60 


30.: 


(1 20) 


63 


28.4 


(111) 


Explorer 


24 


29 , 


33 


1 


13 




51 


35.3 


(24) 


46 


32.6 


"(22) 


Incidental/ 
Personal 


14 


24 


29 


16 


15 


1 


65 


39.6 


(243) 


68 


39.0 


(231) 


No, Vocat lonal 
Credits 


24 


fc 


31 


6 


6 




48 


28.7 


(61) 


.53 


26.5 


(55) 


1 nccmplete 
Transcript 


28 

» 


25 


23 


10 


14 




.54 


40.8 


(591)' 


64 


39.1 


(504) 


Type of Job 


























School Job 


11 


30 


30 


12 


16 


1 


64.51 


36.0 


' (393) 


' 64.86 


35,8 


(390) 


. Outside Job 


23 


25 ' 


27 


12 


13 




56.26 


38.0 


(942) 


63.92 


36.0 


(816) 


All 


20.3 


3 25.7 


27.8 


12.4 


13.4 


.4 


58.69 


37.6 


.(1 335) 


64.22 


35.9 


(1 206) 
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NOTE: Percentages and means are weighted, and percentages may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

Jobs held while In high school exclude jobs that respondents continued to hold after leaving high school. 
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Male concentrators Go nor show a simple pattern of weekly 
earnings/ Differences among pattern groups »in mean earnings 
are not statistically significant . But there are some . note- 
worthy differences in the distribution of earnings. Concen- 
trator/Explorers tend to report jobs with higher weekly income 
more often f han other 1 pattern groups. Jobs of Limited Concen- 
trators tend to cluster in the middle range between §26 and 5100 
per week.^ Concentrators tend more often to have jobs at the 
extremes of the distribution, either less than $50 per week or 
over $100 per week. Male Concentrators apparently tend to take 
either of two .kinds of jobs, a kind that allows many hours or 
a kind that^is restricted in its hours because it is a part of 
a course program. / ? 

Women's earnings show a slightly cT&a&er distributional 
pattern. All concentrators report- jobs with higher mean weekdy 
earnings than respondents with no vocational education or thos^ 
with incomplete transcripts.* And among concentrators, those 
with heavier concentration earn more, although the differences 
are not statistically 'significant. The difference in mean earn- 
ings is significant, however, for the comparison of Concentra- 
tors with student? who have no vocational credits. * Other 
differences are generally not statistically significant/ 

Supervised jobs prov.ide weekly earnings that aire higher 
both for men and for women th«n those in nonsupervised jobs, but 
the differences are statistically significant only for women and 
when household service jobs are kept in the comparison. Super- 
vised jobs for men are more likely to. provide between $76 and 
$200 *per week,- although they are slightly less likely to yield 
more "than. £-200 per week. Tor women, the fraction of nonsuper- 
vised jobs is higher than that of supervised jobs only in the 
lowest income bracket, $25 or less per week. 

^' 

Income from high school jobs . The best measure of the 
immediate contribution that high school work makes to students 1 
or their families' financial statu's is given by the total income 
from all high school jobs at which each student works. That 
measure combines in a single figure the impaot of hourly rate 
of pay, hours worked per week, weeks and months worked per year, 
and the number of different jobs $t which they work. Because 
the data available for this study are limited to two years of 
interviews, the total income figures shown in table 3.16 are cal- 
culated only for high school seniors who graduated in 1978 or 



*But for the latter* group the statement holds true only if 
household service jobs are included in the calculations. 
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TABLE 3.16 

LABOR [tCQAE CF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AS SEN ICRS 
1978-79 -AhD 1979-80 
1979 DOLLARS 



PERCENTAL DISTRIBUTION , 



• -Men 



Women 



Pattern 


50 


S1-S1000 




Ovat $9500 


-"X 


iui 01 


1 \ fit 




9 \ >l uuu 




?%/«f- CORA A 

vver «puu 


Y 

A 


lorai. 


\ n ) 


» Concentrator 


2^ 


5 


8 


1*3 - 


50 


100 


(76) 


^45 


3 


5 


7 


40 


100 


(1 18) 


Limited 
Concentrator 


35 


4 


9 


9 


43 


100 


(98) 


35 


4. 




14 


36 


■100 


(184) 


Concentrator/ 
Explorer 


36 


1 


3 


20 


40 


. 100 


< (58)**^ 




4 




1 T 
1 -> 


-> ? 




V 1 I. 1 ^ 


Explorer 


32 


3 




25 


40 


foo 


(17)" 


49 




; — 


3 # 


48 


100 


M5) 


Incidental/ 
Personal 


43 


4 

, 3 


8 


11 


35 


100 


(223) 


4 


* 2 . 


4 . 


8 


40 


1,00 


(276) 


No Vocat lonal 
Credits 


41 


3 


4 


12 


40 


• 100 


(116) 


57 




7« 


,2 


34 


100 


(96) 


Incomplete 
Transcript 


40 * 


S { 


11 


9 


*.39 


1C0 


(363) 


41 


2 


7 ' 


• T3 


37 


100 


(379) 


Racial/Ethnic 
l?roup 




















§ 


• 








Hispanic 


42 


3 


' 7 


14 


34 


100 


(144) 




4 


10 


8 


25 


. 100 


(161 ) 


• Black 


56 


2 


8 


4 


30 


100 


(238) 


57 


4 


7 


6 ' 


26 


100 


<306) 


White 


37' 


3 


8 


12 


40 


100 


(619) 


40 ' 


2 * 


7 


11 


40. 


100 


(712) 


All 


39 


3 


* 8 


11 


39* 


100 


(1001) 


43 


3 


7. 


10 


37 


10 


(1179) 



NOTE: Percentages are welghtld and may hot sum to totals because of rounding. X refers to respondents who held high school^Jobs but 
could not be classified by Income because either the tenure of the Job was unknown or the Job continued beyond the date -they* left high 
school . 
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1979.* The figures # are likely to understate slightly the fre- 
quency of working. 

* * 
Table 3.16 suggests that nearly 60 percent of graduating 
high school, seniors earned ^income from "more or less re'gular" 
(as opposed to occasional) jobs in the 1978-79 ^and 1979-Sla^school 
years.** But there are substantial differences by sex and among 
racial/ethnic groups. Within the full sample, and among whites 
and Hlspanics, a loy/er percentage of -women than of men ,earn 
income from regular jobs. But blacks of either sex e4rn income 
less frequently than do other respondents. Undoubtedly these 
results are .related to the, severe unemployment problems experi- 
enced by b^Lack teenagers. 

Among those respondents who earn income from .high school 
jobs during their senior year, the income is rather substantial. 
Half of both the men and the women with income earn more than 
$2,500 from their gobs. O^ly about one-seventh earn less/ than 
$1,000. For /trie sample as a whole, the distribution of income 
•is quite similar between men and women. 

-v 

Male Concentrators and female Limited Concentrators and 
Concentrator/Explorers earn income from regular jobs as seniors 
more frequently i*han do students who follow other patterns of 
participation. But within these patterns, as with -the entire 
sample, about half of those who reported income earn more than . 
^$2500* and* less than one-sixth earn less than $1000, 

Table 3.16 shows a percentage of respondents for whom 
incomes could not be calculated either because the length o"f 
time they spent in one of their jobs was unknown or because o|e 
of their jc^bs continued beyond the date at which they left high 
school. As noted in chapter 3,, earnings and hours data for jo\s 
that continued beyond high school ^re suspect as] measures o£ % 
hours and earnings while k the respondent was still in high gtfhool. 
ecause of .the large proportion of respondents who fell into this 
^tegory, a hypothetical allocation was made on. the assumption 
that any high school job for which income could not be calculated 
provided its holder the average yearly incpme for the same type 
of job (supervised/nonsupervi^ed) held* by respondents of the same 
sex # with the same racial or ethnic background . The averages were 
calculated from 5,345 jobs identified in chapter 3 as jobs "tha£ 
were not held beyond high school. 



*Cbmplete work histories for a respondent's entire high school 
"career" are not available at this stage of the NLS Youth survey. 

V 

**These data include income from summer months for jobs Held 
during the school year^but exclude income^ from purely summer 
jobs. ) % 
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"When these allocations are made, most respondents listed 
in the "X" columns* of table 3.16 are classified as receiving over, 
$2,500 from their jobs P * None .show up in the $1-$1, 000 category 
because the lowest average income fq>r a job exceeded $1,200. For 
both men and women this allocation Shows, first, that about equal 
percentage's {\ 5 percent of men* and 2 5 percent of women) of Con- 
centrators and students with no vocational education earn between 
$1,000 and $2,500 in their senior year, and, second, that all 
concentrator pattern groups earn at least $2,500 more frequently 
than do students with no vocational credits (and usually more 
frequently than ' Incidental/Personal participants)/ .It also sug- 
gests that among hiyl^ school seniors about 40 percent of males' 
and 30 percent of females earn more than $2,500. 

These data suggest that the casual image of high school 
students working a few hours each week for pocket change is out- 
dated. Almost three-fifths of.senaors work, vocational concen- * 
trators work more offeen than o&abk students, and .at least half 
of those students who v/ork earn enough to make a substantial 
contribution to their own or their family's economic situation 
by earning more than $2^500 during their senior year. 



Summary 



An interesting picture emerges of the types of jobs that 
high school students ho\d. .Most jobs (over 8 0 percent) are held 
outside of the auspices of the schools. Students who concentrate 
in vocational educati6n are more likely than other students to 
hold school supervised jobs.„ 

4 ... 

. The majority of jobs held by students require relatively 
little skill or are concentrated in a few occupational and indus- 
trial categories. Half of all men's jobs are in the laborer and' 
service occupations, and more than two-thirds of all women's jobs 
are in clerical or service occupations. ^ Three fo"ttrt.hs of the jobs 
are classified at the two lowest content , levels . But school 
supervised jobs and jobs held by vocational concentrators tend to 
be found more often at intermediate content levels, usually in 
the relatively more demanding clerical jobs for women and in 
craft or operative jobs for men. 

The predominate patterns of adult employment by sex and 
occupation are reflected also in the employment of high school . 
students. ^ Women are more likely to be in clerical, sales, or 
household service occupations , and men are more likely to work 
at manual or. farm occupations (as craf tworkers , operatives, ' 
laborers, or farm workers). 
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While scltool supervision appea'rs to raise the skill level, 
of jobs held b.y high school students, it has rather different 
effects for men and^women on the' types of work performed. School 
supervision places men in jobs that fnvolve the same type of work 
that other high school men find. But women who work under school 
supervision work much more frequently in clerical jobs and much 
less frequently in sales or service jobs than do wom&n who find 
.jobs on :their own. ' ' . ' 

The average regular job held by a high school student in- 
volves nearly half of a standard work week. Men work slightly 
more than women in a normal week, and for both sexes school- 
supervised jobs involve longer workweeks than nonsupervised 
jobs. < 

; . ' Us 

Most regular jobs held by high school studen£T pay an amount 
close to the minimum wage and about one-fourth of the jobs 'pay 
substantially less than that amount. Probably the most striking 
result in all of the tabulations in this report concerns the" mean 
hourly r.ate of pay^ the mean rates of pay for men in school- 
supervised and non-s<fnool-supervised jobs and for women in 
school-supervised jobs are identical, $3.15 per hour. Women in 
non-school-supervised jobs earn about ?:27 per hour less than 
that (about ?.50 per hour less if household service jobs are 
a included). it would appear that school supervision eliminates 
.the earnings -difference that- arises either from sex-role stereo- 
typing in occupations or from' more blatant forms of discrimina- 
tion in hiring. And it eliminates that difference without 
reducing earnings below the levels that are available i"n outside 
jobs. j 

Finally, these data suggest that students work to earn more 
Jtfian small amo|nts of income. The best estimate available from 
r these data is that nearly 40 percent of graduating men and nearly 
30 percent of women earn more th<.<n $2,5o8 from jobs held during 
. their senior year. 
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CHAPTER 4 

HIGH SCHOOL* ACHIEVEMKNT AND ■ ' " 

POST-HIGH SCHOOL LABOR MARKET OUTCOMES 
a • » 

This chapter .considers th«* relationship between high school 
work experience and two classes of subsequent outcomes — high 
school achievement (as, shown by grades and class work) and post- 
high school labor market outcomes (as shown by earnings, hours 
worked, and unemployment) . The NLS Youth sample through the 1980 
interyiew allows an examination of post-high school labor market ; 
•experience for only part of the sample, and for only the first two 
years oat of high school. As explained in previous ^chapters, 
absence of complete work histories prior to January 1978 makes , 
impossible* the" identification of non-school-superyised jobs for 
earlier ppriods* Thus, the sample for all analyses, in this . 
chapter" was restricted to those respondents who left high sch$£ft. 
between April- 1973 and August 1979. The sample was further re- t 
♦ stricted to high school .graduates in order to avoid the compli- 
$~ cations associated with comparing graduates and dropouts (see 
}1ertens, Seitz, and Cox 1982). Only respondents who were not 
enrolled in school at the 1980 interview were considered in eval- 
uating labdr market outcomes", so that a relatively full-time 
commitment ft> the labor force was possible for most of the re- 
spondents. Thus, the analysis of post-high school labor market 
experience between May 19 79 and May 1980 looks at respondents who 
were nineteen to twenty-one years of age in May 1980, who gradu- 
ated from high* §chool between April 1978 and August 1979, and who 
were not enrolled in school in May 1980. 



Labor Market Outcomes 



4 



The hourly and weekly earnings and hours worked per week on 
the respondent's most recent job were analyzed, together with the 
fraction of each respondent's labor force 'time spent unemployed 
between approximately May 1979 and May 1980.* These outcomes 
were examined by applying linear regression analysis separately 
over each of four subsamples: white men and women and minority 
(black and Hispanic) men and women. This partitioning of the 
data and the restriction of the sample to nonenrolled respondents 
between nineteen and twenty-one. years of age reduced substantial- 
ly the fraction of variation in" labor market outcomes that could 
be explained by the regressions, because most of the explainable 
variation in these otutcomes is associated with differences in 
educational attainment, race, and sex. 



*The e^act period for unemployment is the time between the 1979 
and 1980 interviews, and that time varies slightly among 
respondents. 
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! High school .work experieru;& is indicated here by the same 
measures as' were usfcd in previous chapter s . In the first* 
• measure, respondents were plassLf ieck as having "^orked^only at 
school-supervised jobs ("school fjob only" -in tabrfes 4*1-4.6), 
only at non-school-sup^ryised „:)obs ("outside job only")', at both 
types of jobs ("both"), or at nfo high school jobs ^-omitted 
category) . In the regression" analyses the refeVepce group for 
this measure was those respondents who had not held any higli^ 
school job. .Respondents were also categorized as haying workeci* 
or not having, worked' at a school-supervised job ("school job") 
and as having worked or not- having worked at any high school job 
("any work"). Thos;e measures were used in separate regressions. 
Respondents were classified in a tourrh ineasureN^s^ having re- 
ceived high school credits in any of several areas of cooperative 
education or in a work-study job. In this' sample only a few 
respondents received, credit in m§gt>sOf the cooperative education 
areas. Only work-study and co-ojvT and. I (for men) or office, 
(for women) had enough .respondents to warrant their identifica- 
tion as groups in the analysis. All of these classification 
indicators were lis^r^esented by binary variables in the regres- 
sion anal\yses. * £ 

Three continuous measures of high school work experience 
also were used "in, two alternative regression models: the number 
Of job-months* of experience in .schoolVsupeirvised high school 
jobs ("sch<3l>l job experience"), the number of job-months in 
non-school supervised jobs ("outside job experience"), and the , 
sum of those two* variables ( "high -school experiB^e" ) . These 
a . measures allow one to test^ hypotheses regarding t\e length of 
y work experience and hypotheses that distinguish between super- 

vised And nonsupervised work experience. l^t^ 0 ^^ 

/ - ■ . >i 

Because the rationale for the basic model .that^is used has 
been discussed at length elsewhere (see Campbell, Orth, and Seitz 
1981 or Gardner, Campbell, and Seitz 1982), it is not repeated 
here. Let it suffice to say that the outcomes are estimated with 
a simplified specification. r £hat specification includes only 
personal characteristics (such as socioeconomic origins, region 
✓•of residence, and years of educational attainment), a measure of 
high school academic performance (percentile class rank), and 
indicators of high school vocational training or high school work 
experience (the patterns of participation in vocational educa- 
tion, vocational specialty areas< and the work experience 
measures described ih the preceding paragraph) , * 

Hypotheses to Be Tested 

The hypotheses that can be tested here are expressed most 
easily in terms of the point estimates of the coefficients of the 



*A job-month is one month spent at one job. 
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regression models* The models hypothesize that the individuals 
labor market outcomes (Yi) are linear* functions of a vector of 
that individual's personal characteristics (Ci) ,* a^ vector of 
patterns of participation in high school vocational education . 
(Pi), and an indicator of work experience acquired during high* 
school,. The work experience component is identified i'n the' 
several ways previously described. The measures are represented 
by the following symbols: 

(1) N*i = 1 if the respondent has held 'only nonschool- 

supervised jobs during school; 
= 0 otherwise; m 

S*i ="1 if the respondent has held only school 
supervised jo*bs during nigh school ; 
= 0 otherwilfe; 

B*i = 1 if the respondent has held at Least one super- 
vised job and at 1 least one non supervised job 
during high school , " h 

= 0 otherwise. 

Students with no high school work experience are the (> 
reference group. 

(2) S#i = 1 if N*i - 1 or S*i = 1? t 

= 0 otherwise. . * 

Students who never held a school-supervised job 
are the reference group. 

(3) W*i ■ 1 if. N*i = 1 or S*i = 1 or B*i = 1; 
= 0 otherwise. 

The reference group is the same as for (1). 

(4) Tli = 1 if the transcript showed no work-study credits 
and the specialty area with the largest number 
of cooperative education credits was trade and 
industry; 

= 0 otherwise. 

» 

WSi = 1 if the transcript showe'd work-study credits 
Jput no cooperative education 'credits; 
*0 otherwise. 

Zj stands for a vector of dummy variables similar to 
Tli for other specialty areas (agriculture, 
distributive education, health, home economics, and 
a composite category for students with both co-op 
education and work-study credits) . Estimates are 
not shown separately for these because virtually 

* 
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none of the coefficients is statistically sagnifi- 
' % cant and, (except for women wi**h an office special- 
ty) no area had enough respondents with credits to 

warrant ' conf idence^in the pcint estimates'. 

* * * 

T^ie reference grjoup is students with no cooperative 
education or work-study credits. 

, (5) Ti = Ni + Si- 

*■* * « • 

( 6 ) = job-months of experience in non- school -supervised 
jobs during high school ? fc 

Si = job-months of • experience ia school-supervised § * 
jobs during high school . 

For each outcome measure , • six variants of the basic model \ 
were estimated: 



(1) 


Yi 




a+bCi+cP i +dN*i+eS*i+fB*i+Ui . 


(2) 


Yi 




a+bGi+cPjL+e' S#i+u^ 


(3) 


Yi 




a+bCi+cPj^+d 1 W*i+Ui j 


(4) 


Yi 




a+bCi+cPi+etTIi+ev/WSi+ezZi+Ui 


(5) 


Yi 




a+bCj[+cPjL+e ' 1 ' Ti+u^ 


(6; 


Yi 




a+bCj.+cPi+d' 'Mi+e' 1 Si+u^ 
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Model 1 • allows supervised and nonsupervised work experience 
to have different impacts, but it assunos that. the impacts depend 
only on the type of experience and noi on its ' duration. Model 2 
constrains nonsupervised work experience to have no effect (com- 
pared to zero work experience) and assumes that ,the effect of 
supervised work experience does not depend on its duration. 
Model 3 constrains both types of work experience to have equal 
effects and assumes no effect of duration. Model 4 treats only 
cooperative education or work-study credits and assumes that any 
effect does not' deperfd on the number of such credits. Model 5 
constrains the effects of an additional job-month of supervised 
or nonsupervised work experience to be the same, but it allows 
the totai effect to vary linearly with the total of both types of 
work experience. Model C allows - * supervised and nonsupervised 
work experience to have different impacts and allows the total 
e.ffect of each*tyj>e of work experience to vary (linearly) with 
its amount. 

The hypotheses that might be tested with these models can 
be illustrated with a few examples. The hypothesis that, given 
Ci and Pj.' having had supei-vised work experience* increases 
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hourly earnings on uost-hiyh school work is equivalent to the 
hypothesis that e is significantly positive in the hourly earn- 
ings 'equation. The hypothesis that having had high school work 
experience of any kind increases weekly earnings implies that d 1 
is* significantly positive fo'r that outcome. An assertion that 
having had supervised work experience increases hours worked more 
than nonsupervised work experience implies that e is significant- 
ly greater than d "for that outcome. The closely related bu-t 
"distinct hypothesis that an additional mon.th of supervised work 
experience increases hours worked more than an additional month 
of' nonsupervised work experience is* equivalent to hypothesizing 
that e 11 > d' ' . Tables 4*1 to 4>.6 show the estimates of the 
coefficients of the work jexperience variables. 



Hourly and. Weekly Earning s 

< 

Hourly an4 weekly ea lings were estimated in logarithmic 
form, and differences are shown as percentages of earnings for 
those students who held at least one job at some time between May 
1979 and tMay 1980. For those who held more than one job in that 6 
period, the estimates, are derived from the most recent job. The 
differentials can be expressed in dollars by noting the mean ear- 
nings shown in the table. The estimates suggest that having had 
high school work experience of various kinds is -associated (but 
not significantly) with lower hourly (table 4.1) and weekly 
('table 4.2) earnings for white males. An additional month of 
total or nonsupervised work experience is significantly associ- 
ated with lower earnings pf about 3 percent. For a student who 
worked twenty hours per week for the full school year, that dif- 
ference is approximately $80. An additional month of supervised 
work' experience is associated with higher earnings, but the 
estimates are not precise enough for one to conclude that they 
are significantly' different from zero. 

For minority males, having had work experience i*h nonsuper- 
vised jobs is associated (significantly) with higher hourly earn- 
ings and (not significantly) with higher weekly earrings. Pre- 
vious participation in only school-supervised jobs is associated 
with higher hourly earnings, but the estimates are imprecise. 
Students who have held both types of jobs have substantially 
lower post-high school earnings than students who ha.ve not worked 
while in high school. Additional months of experience in either 
type of hiqh school- job are not significantly associated with 
differences in earnings, though the estimates suggest that 
additional months of non-school~supervised jobs are associated 
with higher earnings and additional months of school-supervised 
experience are associated with lower earnings. 

For white females 'the 'acquisition of any kind of work 
experience is associated .with higher hourly or weekly earnings 
(sometimes significantly) of between about 3 and 25 percent. But 
those women who worked the most while in high school experience 
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TABLE 4.1 



ESTIMATED PERCE NTAG. DIFFERENCES IN HOURLY EARNINGS 
ON POST-HIGH SCHOOL JOBS 
BY STUDENTS 1 WCRK Etf'ER IENCE 
(RESPONDENTS NOT E POLLED IN POSTS ECONDARY EDUCATION) 



Alternative Measures 



of Experience 





In High School 


White Men 


Minority Men 


White Women 


Minority Women 














1. 


School Job Only (e) 


-6 


+1 


+8 


-5 




Both (f) 


-15 


-21 ** 


+ 17* 


+1 1 




Outside Job Only (d) 


-9 


+13** 


+13 


+ 8 


2. 


School Job (e» ) 


-3 


-1 7** 


+2 


-4 


3. 


•Any Work (d 1 ) 


-9 


+6 


+13** 


+5 


4. 


Whether Co-op Ed. - 
T and 1 Credits (e + ) 


-4 


+4 


— 


— 




Whether WbrkrStudy 
Credits (e w ) 


-9 


-5 


+9 


-1 


5. 


An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 






• 


/ 

i 




High School 

Experience (10 x e 1 1 1 ) 


_3** 


-1 


-1 ** 


\ +3 . 


6. 


An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 












High School 
Experience (10 x d") 


-3 V* 


+3 


-1 






School Job 
Experience (10 x e 11 ) 


+3 

t 


-8 


-1**- 


-1 




Mean Hourly Earnings 


$4.32 


$4 $ .04 


$3.34 


$3.44 




(n) 


(319) 


(194) 


(340) 


(182) 



NOTE: *SlgnIf Icantly different frcm zero at the .10 level. 

**Slgnl f Icantl y different from zero at the .05 level. 

— Less than .5 percent. 

Each numbered set o f categories was estimated In a separate equation that 
controlled for SES, years of educational attainment, region of residence, 
high school class rank, patterns of participation In secondary vocat lona I 
education, and vocational specialty (If any) In high school. 
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TABLE 4.2 

ESTIMATED PERCENTACE DIFFERENCES IN WEEKLY EARNINGS 
^ ^ ON. POST-HIGH SCHOOL JOBS 
tV^sa 2 BY STUDENTS' WORK EXPERIENCE 
(RESPONDENTS NOT ENROLLED IN POSTS ECONDARY EDUCATION) 

Jfif 



A 4j> vAlterpat Ive Measures 
iv m ^v^ of Experience * 
• • •* r 4J * la. High School 



White Men Minority Men White Women MInorJty Women 





U, School Job Only (e) 

Both (f) m -12 

Outside Job Only (d) s'sjf -2 
*» 

2* School Jpb (e») 
ny Work <d») 



Wh ether Co-op Ed 
T and I Credits 



Whether Work-Study 



Credits (e w ) 




+10 • 

-26 

+12 

-15 

+5 



+3 
+25 
+20 

-3 

+17* 

+22 



-1 

-4 
# 

-2 
+4 



5. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 

High School • 
Experience (10 x e ! ' 1 ) 



An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 

Outs Ide Job 
Experience (10 x d")l 

School Job S 
Experience (1 0 x e")\ 



Mean Weekly Earnings 
(n) 



-4** 
+5 



$168 



<31f> 



-1 



+1 
-5 

$151 
(195) 



+2* 



+2 

+2** 

$109 
(339) 



+4 



+ 7 



+1 



$113 
(182) 



NOTE: *Slgnlf Icantl y different from zero at the .10 level. 
**Slgil f Icantl y different from zero at the .05 level. 
' — Less than .5 percent. 

Each numbered set of- categories was estimated In a separate equation that 
-controlled for SES, years of educational attainment, region of residence, 
high school class rank, patterns of part Icl pat Ion In secondary vocational 
education, and vocational specialty (If any) In high school. 
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marginally lower hourly earairuis in post-high school jobs. And 
experience in non-school-supervised jobs is associated with even 
higher earnings than is experience in school-supervised jobs (a 
13 percent differential compared to an 8 percent differential) . 
For minority women, the point estimates in all of the specifica- 
tions .lack precision, although there is some tendency for higher 
hourly earnings among those who worked at nonsupervised jobs. 
Unlike men, the largest positive differentials occur for women 
who hold both school-supervised and non-school-supervised jobs. 

i 

These results suggest that either high school work experi- 
ence has very different subsequent short-term effects on earnings 
for white males than for other students or a rather different 
process operates for white males to determine who among them 
works whiie in high school. White males with any previous high 
school work experience tend to earn less than other white males 
on. Jobs held immediately after high schopl. Among minority males 
and white females, high school work experience is associated with 
higher earnings , but any advantage seems to arise more often from 
nonsupervised than frpm supervised work experience. These data 
do not provide strong support. for the hypothesis that school- 
supervised work experience improves short-term post-high school 
earnings among*students who do not "go on^to higher education. 



Unemployment 

The measure of unemployment used in table 4.3 is the time 
spent unemployed expressed as a fraction of the time spent in the 
labor force during the year preceding the 1980 interview (usually 
May 1979 to May 1980) . This measure adjusts for differences in 
labor force participation rates among respondents.* 

The estimates here offer strong evidence both that respond- 
ents who acquire some high school work experience spend relative- 
ly less time unemployed in the first year or two after leaving 
high school and that, the greater the amount of work experience 
accumulated, the lower is the fraction of time spent unemployed. 
The- acquisition of work experience reduces time unemployed ' for 
white men by between 7 and 12 percentage points. The estimated 
differentials are as large for white femaies and even larger for 
minority students. The relatively greater favorable impact of 
nonsupervised than of supervised work experience emerges in this 
analysis, as it did for earnings for minor itySnales and white 
females. Nonsupervised work experience seems to be more powerful 

: — i 

^Because the measure is constrained to lie between 0 and 1 and 
because there are likely to be clusters of observations at the 
extremes, a Tobit approach to estimation is more appropriate here 
than is the ordinary least squares approach. Time constraints of 
the contract prevented using that approach. 
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TABLE 4.3 



0 !FFEREf€ES IN FRACTION CF LABOR FORCE TIME UNEMPLOYED 
IN THE FIRST TWO YEARS FOLLOWING HfGH SCHOOL 
BY STUDENTS 1 WORK E>PERIEN2E 
(RESPONDENTS NOT ENROLLED .IN POSTS ECONDARY EDUCATION) , 



PERCENTAGE POINTS 



Alternative Measures 
' of Experience 
In High School 



White Men Minority Men White Woman Minority Women 



1. School Job Only (e) 
Both (f) 

Outside Job Only (d) 
2.i School Job (e») 
3. Any VJbrk (d 1 ) 



4. Whether Co-op Ed. - 
T and 1 Credits (e + ) 

Whether Work-Study 
Credits <e w > 



5. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 



-7.2* 
-11.8** 
-11 .0** 



-10.7** 
-3.Q 
3.3 



High School 

Experience (10 x e* 1 1 ) 



6. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of: 

Outsit Job 
Experience (10 x d") 

School Job 
Experience (10 x e") 



-1.9* 



Mean Fraction of 
Unemployed Labor 
Time In Sample 



V 



(n) 



-1.8** 
-3.4* 
9.3 

(367) 



-10.7 
-16.9* 
-1 5.6** 

-5.1 
-1 4.8** 
-15.6 

-3.3 



-5.2* 



-5.7** 

-3.3 

19.1 

(190) 



-8^5** 
-10.3** 
-1 0.8** 

-1.9 

-1 0.5** 

-7.1 

-2.7 



-2.3* 



-2.3** 
"-3.2 
10.1 

(4 56) 



-1 6.0** 
-21.6** 
-1 6.1** 

-10.4* 

-1 6.7** 

-5.1 

-12.5** 



-7.6* 



-8.0** 
-7.2** 

23.7 

i 

(239) 



NOTE: *SlgnI f Icantl y different frcm zero at the .10 level. 
**SlgnIf Icantly different from zero at the .05 level-. 
Each numbered set of categories was estimated In a separate equation that 
controlled for SES, years of educational attainment, region of residence, 
high school class rank, patterns of participation In secondary vocat Ion a I 
education, and vocations! specialty (If any) In high school* K 
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than supervised work experience in reducing unemployment* One 
should note'/ however, that the differentials in time unemployed, 
associated with supervised and nonsupervised work experience are 
not significantly different from each other . Thes§ results sug- 
gest that the earnings, differentials for supervised anc| non- 
supervised jobs may well be the result of lihe self-selection 
process that determines who works while in high school rather 
than of changes produced by the experience itself** 

Hours Worked Per Week , ' 

» The relative magnitude ',and direction of differences among 
respondents in hours worked per week on the most recent job are 
reported in table 4.4. Longer workweeks and statistically signi- 
ficant differences in workweeks were found ,for white men but were 
not found consistently for the other subgroups. School-super- 
vised work experience is associated with anywhere from tlto to 
five mor\e hours per week. Nonsupervised work experience is 
associated with shorter hours per week for minority respondents. 
And the ^greater the nonsupervised work experience, the lower are 
the hours* worked per week* by minority respondents. 

Summary 

These estimates suggest that among those people who do not 
continue their education immediately after high school/ work 
experience .acquired while in high school is associated with 
outcomes that differ by race and sex of respondent. Work experi- 
ence does not seem to raise (and may actually lower) immediate 
pos thigh school earnings for white males . In contast, the acqui- 
sition of work experience is associated with higher earnings for 
females and for minority males. But school supervision does not 
seem to be. responsible for any earnings gains from w£>rk experi- 
ence acquired while. in high school. For minority males and 
females, the higher earnings are associated only with non-school- 
supervised work experience. Even for white females, non-school- 
supervised work experience is associated with a larger advantage 
than for school-supervised work experience . 

Work experience acquired while in high school does, however, 
have a strong association with substantially lower rates of labor 
force time spent unemployed. Although a causal relationship 
cannot be established with these data, both the acquisition of 
experience and longer periods of experience are associated with 
less time spent unemployed. Unlike the earnings data, these 
associations hold true for both school- supervised and non- school - 
supervised work experience. As with the earnings data, however, 
non-school^superVis^d experience 13 associated with even larger 
improvements than in school-supervised experience* 

. << 
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TABLE 4.4 

DIFFERENCES IN HOIRS PER WEEK 
ON POST-HIGH SCH'OOL JOBS 
BY STUDENTS* WORK EXPERIENCE 
(RE$POM)ENTS NOT ENROLLED IN POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION) 



Alternative Measires. 
of Experience 

In High School White Men Minority Men White Women Minority Women 



» 1. School Job Only (e) 
Both (f) 

Outside Job Only (d) 



/3.4 
+2.6 
+3.0* 



+4.8* 

-2.0 

-1.4 



-.2 
+1.0 
+1.2 



+.2 
-3.1 
-1.7 



2. School Job (e 1 ) 



+.8 



+2.3 



-.6 



-.2 



3. Any Work (d» ) 



4. Whether Co-op Ed. - 
T and I Credits (e + ). 

Whether Work-Study 
Credits (e w ) 



+3.0** 
-.6 
+.7 



-.4 
+3.1 
-.1 



+2.5 



-1.4 



+1.8 



5. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 

High School 
Experience C*.Cx e f 1 1 ) 



+.1 



+.7 



-.1 



+.4^ 



6. An Additional 10 
Jo^-Months of : " 

Outside Job 
Experience (10 x d 



School Job 
Experience (10 x e M ) 



-.4 

+3.1* 



+.4 
-.1 



-.5 

> +.2 



(n) 



(335) 



(211) 



(378) 



(206) 



NOTE: *S I gn If Icantly different from zero at the .10 level. 

**Slgn If Icantly different from zero at tho .05 level. 

—Less than *5 hours. * 

Each numbered set of categories was estimated In a separate equation .that 
con-trolled for SES, years of educational attainment, region of residence, 
hjgh school class rank, patterns of participation In secondary vocational 
education, and vocational specialty (If any) In high school. 
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* > .* High S chool Achiev ement 

The analysis of high school achievement (grade average and 
rank in class) was made for a different sample than was used" for 
the labor market outcomes. As with labor market outcomes, only 
respondents who left high school* (graduated or dropped out) 551 
between April 1973 and August 1979 were included, unlike the 
labor market analysis, no res trictions were placed on their 
enrollment in 'postsecondary institutions as of the 1980 
interview. However, because the grade and rank measures were 
drawn from their transcripts, only respondents with -transcripts 
were included. Transcripts were available in* sufficient detail 
to compute grades and class^rank for about two-thirds of the 
respondents who left high school within the specified time 
period. 

The regressJorT^nodels employed' in this section differed 
slightly from those for labor market effects. First, the sample 
was partitioned by sex but not by race, and dummy, variables were 
used to allow separate intercepts for whites, blacks, -and 
Hispanics. Second, the vector of personal characteristics, C, 
included only thfe socioeconomic status scale andan indicator of 
.whether the respondent had a child before leaving high. school. 
The simple cross-tabulations .reported in chapter 2 suggested that 
these were the personal characteristics across which grades and 
class rank -varied substantially. 

Because grade and rank are truncated variables, a Tobit 
approach would normally be preferred to ordinary least squares 
regression. But few cases clustered at fithe. limits, and the 
likely gain in accuracy from the Tobit approach seemed small.** 



Grade Average 

For men the estimated effects of working are negligible 
(table 4.5). None of the estimated coefficients is statistically 
significant or would be practically significant even if the pre- 
cision of the estimates were greatly improved. The grade measure 
is systematically positively rented to" the student's socio- 
economic status, grades are significantly lower for blacks than 
for whites, and students who have children before they leave high 
school have significantly lower grades than students who do not 
have children. Those relationships for variables other than work 



*Any nongraduates who left in this period but later returned 
before the 1980 interview are excluded'. 

**Time constraints also prevented the authors from treating in an 
appropriate manner the sample-censoring problems that arose 
because grade and rank were available only for respondents with 
transcripts (see Heckman 1976). * 
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TABLE 4.5 

DIFFERENCES IN HIGH SCHOOL GRACE AVERAGE 
BY STUDENTS 1 WORK E>PERl£NpE 
FOUR-POINT SCALE 



Categories, of 
Work Experience 
In High School 



Men 



Women 



1 . School Job Only (e) 
Both (f) 

Outside Job Only (f) 



0.05 
-0.00 
0.02 



'-.11* 
-.12 
-.03 



2. Sc tog I. Job 

3. Any, Work (d 1 ) 



0.01 
0.02 



-.10** 
-.06 



4. Whether Co-op Ed. - T & I 
. Credits <e + > 

Whether Work-Study Credits 
<e w > 

5. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of : 

High School Experience 0.01 
(10 x e 1 ") 

6. in Additional 10 
Job-Months of ; 

Outside Job Experience 0.01 
(10 x d") 

School Job Experience 0.00 
(10 x e f •) 



Not Estimated 



-.01 

-.03 
-•01 



(n) 



(725) 



(889) 



NOTE: *Slgnlf Icantly different from zero at the .10 level. 

**Slgn!f Icantly different from zero at the .05 level. 

— Less than .5 hours. 

Each numbered set of categories was estimated In a separate equation that 
controlled for SES, patterns of participation In secondary vocational 
education, and vocational specialty (If any) In high school. 
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experience hold also for the women's data, with estimated coeffi- 
cients that are quite similar to those for men*. Thus, the lack 
OT relationship between men's grade average and high school work 
experience cannot be explained as the result of the outcome 
measure having no systematic pattern of variation. Rather, the 
estimates suggest that, for men,, there is little or no connection 
between work .experience in high school and grade average. 

For women* howjever/ a clearer pattern emerges. Having had 
work experience is associated with iower grades . The difference 
in grade average is small, abou^ .1 on a four-point scale, but it 
is statistically significant where school-supervised jobs are 
involved. These data do not establish that working lowers grades 
or even that working at school-supervised jobs lowers grades : 
grades before and after the acquisition of work experience are 
not available. In fact, it is likely that schools select those 
students who have low grades to be candidates for school-super- 
vised jobs. But the results do show that a significant relation- 
ship for women remains .alter controlling for race , socioeconomic 
status, and the presence of a child. 



Percentile Class Rank 

Percentile c^lass rank is usually a better comparative meas- 
ure of academic achievement than is grade average*. Although rank 
is usually based on grade average, rank is usually a better basis 
for comparing students who come from different schools. 

The estimates for percentile class rank show more systematic 
variation than those fo^: grade point average. As with grade 
point average data, none of the estimated differences attribut- 
able to work experience patterns are significant for men, and 
statistically significant differences emerge for women where 
school-supervised jobs are involved (table 4.6). Also as with 
the grade average data, women who work at school-supervised jobs 
score lower on the outcome measure . 

In contrast with the grade average data, however, the point 
estimates of differences in class rank for men are of the same 
order of magnitude as those for women . The class rank outcome 
also differs from the grade average measure in that, for women, 
the amount of work experience shows a statistically significant 
relationship to class rank. Moreover, longer work experience in 
non-school-supervised jobs is associated with higher class rank 
for women. In practical terms, the magnitude of the association 
is small: an additional ten months of work experience is 
associated with a difference of less than two percentiles. 
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TABLE 4.6 



DIFFERENCES IN HIGH SCHOOL RAW IN CLASS 
BY STUDENTS 1 WCRK EXPERIENCE 

PERCENT iLES 



Categories of 
Work Experience 
In High School 



Men 



Women 



1. School Job Only (e) 
Both <f> 

Outside Job Only (d) 



4.50 
-.63 
3.10 



3.64 
4.46 
1.36 



2. School Job (e 1 ) 



3. Any Work (d 1 ) 



.59 
2.97 



4.72* 
.30 



4. Whether Cer-op Ed. - T 4 I 
Credits (e + ) 

Whether Work-Study Credits 



<e w > 



tot Estimated 



5. An Additional 10 * 
Job-Months of: 

High School Experience 
(lOx e M ») - 



.52 



1.62* 



6. An Additional 10 
Job-Months of: 



Outside Job Experience 
<10 x d M ) 

School Job Experience 
<10 x e 1 1 ) 



.62 
-1.11 



1.64* 
1.48 



<n> 



(659) 



(840) 



NOTE: *Slgnlf leant I y different frcm zero at the .10 level. 

**Slcnlf Icantly different from zero at the .05 level. 

— Less than .5 hours. 

Each numbered set of categories was estimated In a separate equation that 
controlled for SES, patterns of participation In secondary vocational 
education, and vocational specialty (If any) In high school. 
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Summary 



These data do not show that working while in high school has 
an important effect Qp grade average or rank in class. But they 
do suggest, at the very least, that students who work while in 
high school are somewhat different from those who do not work. 
For women, there is also a difference between ttfbse who work at 
school-supervised jobs and those who work at nonsupervised jobs. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 



The evidence presented in this report suggests that working 
while ia high school influences a number of educational and lalgor 
market outcomes. * It also indicates that school-related jobs dif- 
fer on several dimensipns from jobs students obtain on their own. 
As in so many studies or this type, whether these effects are 
judged to be beneficial or detrimental to young people depends on 
value judgments. 

The basic -judgment in this case involves "how young people 
sixteen and seventeen years of age should best spend their time. 
Few would argue that at this age education objectives should be 
paramount. The disagreement arises over the objectives tg b.e 
stressed and whether they can be better achieved in a classroom 
or in a work setting. Advocates of experiential education claim 
that community involvement brings increased relevance to 
educational activities and eas.es the transition from school to 
work, from the role of ado'lesc.ent student to that of adult 
worker. Those who are skeptical of this approach question 
whether work experience actually has these effects. They stress 
the importance of communication and computational skills* in all 
adult activities, and think the time students spend in school 
should assure mastery of these. , The evidence from this study 
provides some support for both sides of thisr argument*. 

Effects of Work Experience 

The results of^ this study are based on a selected subsample 
of the participants* in the new NLS Youth cohort. It is limited 
to 28 5 7 young peopLe who left school between April 19 78 and 
August 1979. This is the subsample for which the most precise 
information on working while in high school is available. Even 
within this group, however, there is substantial disagreement 
between the participants' reports of employment in school-related 
jobs and information ,from their high school transcripts or. 
credits received for cooperative education or work-study pro- 
grams. Because of the limited number of respondents who received 
such credits, most analyses are based on information provided by 
the 'participants'. 

The information from this subsample indicates that about 
two out of every three high school students hold regular part - 
time jobs . Relatively few of these jobs (11 percent for males, 
16 percent for females) are supervised by the schools ♦ Young men 
are a little more likely to work than women, and whites a-re much 
more likel^ to work than blacks. (about 20 percentage points) and 
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Hisp.inics (11 percentage points). Students who take more vo- 
cational courses are alsb.more* likely to work and to do so in 
school-super,vised jobs. This is especially true of young "women 
who concentrate in business and office courses and young men who . 
concentrate in trade and industry courses. Orr tire -average/ 
students who hold jobs- work about twenty hours per week in j$bs 
that pay $67 per week.* The jobs held by men are about two to 
three hours longer and pay $15 more per week than those held by 
females. 



Educational Effects A 

What influence does holding a job have on the high school 
grades received by this sample? Two measures of -grades were 
analy zed--gr ade point average (GPA) and c^ass rank converted to 
a percentile score—and these both yielded mixed results. Some 
groupings based on gender and work experience are associated with 
higher grades and spme with lower* ^Regression analysis of the 
grade measures also yielded conflicting results. When such 
factors as* sex, race, family SES, and patterns of participation 
in vocational courses are held cons .ant, work experience does 
not appear to influence the grades received by men. For women 
significant relationships were found but they differed for, the . 
two grade measures: work experience has a significant negative 
relationship with GPA, but a significant positive relationship 
with class rank. Of the two measures class rank is probably the 
better measure of relative performance since it is less sensitive 
to grading practices across schools and to skewness in the dis- * 
tribircion of grades. These findings suggest that work experi - 
ence has either no effect or a slightly positive effect on 
grades . 

A compari son of school completion rates across the work 
experience groups suggested that holding a job is associated 
with high school graduation. Further examination, however, 
indicates that this apparent association is due to the way the 
work exoerience groups were defined. Most work experience is 
acquired in thjs junior and senior yea'rs, and most school with- 
drawal also occurs during these years. Consequently many drop- 
outs were categorized as having had no jobs during high school 
because th£y had withdrawn from school. The s interaction of 
school withdrawal and the ways work experience was defined pre - 
vents the drawing of any conclusion regarding the association 
between work experience and school completion. 



r Adjusted to a 1979 base; 
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Holding a job while in school does have a consistent associ - 
ation with reports* of school problems or delinquent behavior . 
This was found for both juniors and seniors, males and females. 
The work experience group that reported the highest incidence of. 
problems and deliquent behavior consisted of those students who 
held both school-related jobs and jobs they had obtained them- 
selves. There is no apparent explanation for why this group 
" (/ should have been so much more prone to engage in such acts. 

Labor Market Effects 

V 

In one sense, any earnings that students receive from jobs 
held N while in school represent a banefit that their nonworking 
counterparts do npt receive* Usually-, however, estimates of 
labor market outcomes are limited to. the post-high school period 
and are- further limited to individuals who are employed or 
actively seeking employment. The present analysis followed the 
* usual procedure and also eliminated individuals who were enrolled 
v in school at the time of the interview. When these restrictions, 

plus control^ for sex, race, SES, and patterns of participation 
in vocational courses were applied k W0£k experience was found to 
have few significant effects on ^Qu^y^or' weekly earnings . In 
f^ct, the s^gnif icafftt coefficients wgre negative, indicating that 
work experience is associated with "lowe<r earnings. Work 
experience, Jiowever, was fouVl tjS^foave^a significant positive 
< ^ effect ort employment during, t$?\e^f ^rst/dhe <or two years after high 
, school . 7J7 \ Vl/^' fc ; / ' 

Does'^ss ur^ipld^ent ^ne^f.Th^v^ rk experience in high 

i /£z><J- t *<< .+-V10 "Ar-^rLc "-TV i r<r\ i£y-A™ » <4r?TpiA'^3 :s +- n work? Or does the 



school, j&asfeg -the ;£ran«a3iioh from ^chdtfjt to work? Or does the 
failure' to'- find fringe p^dHoUnced e^r^i^gs differences mean that 
work experience hi^ marginal effect) 5*x subsequent employment? 
However interpreted", *d,t is cleaF^hat the effects of work experi- 
ence ai?.e; complex^. Work experience appears to have little effect 
on higtf-;sahbol grades but may increase exposure to potentially 
troublesome** beAavior , such as cutting class or shoplifting. It 
also s.e'ems* likely that work experience may reduce unemployment m 
but has little effect on hourly or weekly earnings. 

Effects of School Supervision 

To this point the discussion has focused on the effects of 
/work experience alone. One of tfte major objectives of the 
' present study was to determine whether work experience in jobs J 
that students obtain under school supervision differs in any J 
systematic ways from experience in jobs students obtain on thear 
own. The answer is that it' does. School-related jobs are much 
wore likely to be with a government agency, a little more likely 
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to involve higher skill levels, and for women, much more likely 
to be clerical, less likely to be personal service, and to pay 
•more. 

In general, school supervision seems to act as an 
equalizing factor tending to ove rc ome the difference usually 
associated with sex and minority status , For examples, blacks 
and Hispanics in general are employed less while in high school 
than whites. They are, however, more represented in school- 
supervised jobs than whites. The same is' true of individuals 
classified in low dnd middle SES categories compared to high SES 
individuals. These differences are explained in part by the 
grouping of government jobs for the disadvantaged in the school- 
supervised category* About one-fourth of all school-supervised 
jobs are of this type. 

The equal pay fox: males and females in Supervised jobs is 
another example of the school tending to overcome traditional 
labor market differences. Studies of recent high school 
graduates almost always find that males earn more than females/ 
and in this study there is such a difference between jobs 
students obtained on their own. In school-supervised jobs, 
however, the hourly pay males and females received is identical. 

School-supervised jobs thus are different in several ways 
from jobs students obtained on their own. These differences 
were found for a category that included work-study, cooperative 
education, and government-sponsored jobs for disadvantaged 
individuals. A cooperative education placement, if properly 
done, should be quite different from a work-study or government- 
sponsored job. The cooperative job should be tied directly to 
skills studied in school. it should be at a higher skill level 
and facilitate on-the-job training. Evidence from the tran- 
scripts suggests that the cooperative credits were earned ^by 
students who had a more concentrated pattern of participation 
in vocational courses. 

In the interview data, on which most 1 of the analyses were 
*base<3, it was not possible to separate work-study from cooper- / 
ative -education jobs. Consequently, the differences that were 
found probably represent a mixture of the effects of school 
supervision. If it had been possible to separate cooperative 
education from work-study, it is likely that the equity effects 
would have been more pronounced for work-study jobs, and the 
training effects more pronounced for cooperative jobs. 
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Policy Implication^ 



If the preceding conclusions are accepted, what are the 
implications for qovornment policy regarding work experience? 

Any consideration of policy sliouTd reflect the fact that xt&sV 

work experience takes place without any school or other type of 
government involvement. A majority of high school students find 
jobs on their own. V/hatever benefits they realize or costs they 
incur are primarily in the private sector and are* relatively 
inaccessible to intervention through public policy. 

The present study suggests / for example, that holding a job 
while in high school increases* the chances that a student will 
commit a delinquent act. A desirable policy objective may be to 
alter the job setting to reduce exposure to opportunities for 
delinquent acts. But how could this be brought about? The 
obvious regulations, such as prohibiting minors from serving 
alcoholic beverages, already exist / as does legislation on shop- 
lifting, theft/ and the use of marijuana. All of these are 
already illegal/ yet many young people report they efigage in such 
behavior* Further attempts to limit opportunities for such 
behavior in jobs that young people acquire on their, own are 
likely to be neither politically nor * operationally feasible. 

The policy implications/ therefore, are largely limited tQ 
school-supervised work experience. The evidence developed by 
this study suggests that school supervision does have some 
effeg£s. On the basis of this evidence the following policy 
recommendations appear warranted,: 

1 . Work-study programs should be continued and emphasized . 
These programs appear to be providing employment opportunities 
for those young people who have difficulty obtaining employment 
on th.eir own. At a minimum/ these programs provide additional 
income to many economically disadvantaged families. They appear 
to do so without adversely affecting school grades. Furthermore/ 
being employed while in high school is likely to reduce the 
amount of time young people will spend unemployed following high 
school . 

2. Cooperative vocational education programs should ensure 
placement, in jobs related to training . Employment obtained ~~ 
through cooperative programs was found to be in somewhat differ- 
ent occupational categories and at higher skill levels / than were 
jobs students obtained on their own. These characteristics of 
cooperative jobs suggest they have more potential for providing 
on-the-job training. This training potential should be stressed. 
Cooperative education coordinators should ensure that jobs 
provide training relevant to the skills studied in school. 

\ 
■ A 
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The tine of coordinators should not* be spent just trying to find 
gobs for students; most students are able to find jobs on their 
own. Coordinators should seek only jobs that offer opportunities 
.for training-related employment* 

3. Schools should assist all students who hold jobs while . 
in high school / whether through school programs or not / to use 
their work experience to enhance their education . Schools should 
maintain a work experience record to supplement the regular 
course credit transcript. This would list all regular employment 
held by students, .the nature and hours of work, and whether there 
is school monitoring of the jo);. Schools should provide oppor- 
tunities for individual and group counseling of problems encoun- 
tered in v/ork settings so students can learn different ways of 
dealing with such problems. 

These recommendations are limited, but realistic in light of 
the findings of this study. A major effort to provide work 
experience is not needed because so many young people acquire it 
without any help from their schools. The. schools 1 efforts should 
be directed at those areas where it appears they can have the 
most impact: helping those who have difficulty finding 
employment/ ensuring opportunities for training , 1 and enhancing 
naturally occurring v/ork experience. 
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